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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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The Defense of Asia 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy* 


Since the days of the clipper ships, Americans 
engaged in foreign trade have always had a tre- 
mendous interest in, and close association with, 
the Far East. So I am happy over this opportu- 
nity to discuss with the members of the National 
Foreign Trade Council some of the problems 
which our country faces in that area today. 

In a brief survey there are three aspects which 
demand our most urgent attention at the present 
time. 


Firs-—Communist China’s part in the increasing 
pressures on free Asian nations. 

Second—F actors which make free Asian nations 
particularly vulnerable to such pressures. 

Third—What the free Asian nations and their 
Western friends are doing—and can do— 
to render these pressures ineffective. 


It will be helpful, I believe, to begin with an 
appraisal of the continuing effects upon surround- 
ing Asian countries of the Communist conquest 
of China. For this conquest of China has in- 
volved far more than the disappearance behind 
the bamboo curtain of a population which the 
Communists estimate at over 580 millions. It has 
brought other dangers than those inherent in this 
vast increase of manpower that now can be ruth- 
lessly expended in Communist aggression against 
the free countries of Asia. 


China 


Among the most significant and menacing re- 
sults for the free Asian countries is the fact that 





"Address made before the National Foreign Trade 
Council at New York, N.Y., on Nov. 16 (press release 644 
dated Nov. 15). 
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the fall of China has provided the Communist 
movements throughout Asia, for the first time, 
with a firm Asian base. 

Prior to World War II, Asian Communist 
groups outside of China were isolated and frag- 
mented and were sponsored and supported in 
different ways. The Communist groups in Indo- 
nesia and India, and to a certain extent in Indo- 
china, had their inception through the proselytiz- 
ing efforts of mother parties in Europe. Those in 
Japan and Korea were founded directly by the 
Comintern. Those in Malaya, Thailand, and the 
Philippines were founded or largely supported 
from China or from the Chinese colonies abroad. 
The Communists in Burma were divided into 
various competing factions which grew out of 
resistance coalitions developed during the war 
and had little firm direction from any quarter. 

Because the Kremlin was too remote to provide 
effective coordination and direction, the leader- 
ship of these local Far Eastern parties often 
struck out on their own tangents in order to insure 
the survival of local Communist movements. It 
was natural, therefore, that the Asian Commu- 
nist movement was marked by factionalism, dissi- 
dence, and the problem of leadership. The par- 
ties had to rely on their own meager resources and 
sense of dedicated fanaticism, for significant ex- 
ternal aid was not available. They were therefore 
capable of only limited political and subversive 
objectives of sabotage and harassment against 
reasonably stable administrative authority. 

Into this chaotic situation the Chinese Commu- 
nists have moved to provide, for the first time, 
firm regional direction and increased control over 
the lesser Communist parties in Asia. Their new 
and readily accessible Asian base provides objec- 
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tives, techniques, discipline, and the aggressive 
intention to translate Communist potentialities 
into actualities. 

This Communist consolidation of a tremendous 
Asian base on the Chinese mainland has altered 
the power and influence of communism in each 
country of the region. No longer can each of the 
non-Communist East Asian countries easily man- 
age its own problem of Communist subversion and 
bring its disloyal and subversive forces under con- 
trol or to extinction. That was tragically demon- 
strated in Indochina. Each of the free Asian 
countries is now vulnerable in some degree to the 
expansion of Communist power and influence. 

Moreover, just as Russia provided a protecting 
flank to the Communist groups operating in 
China, so Communist China can now provide a 
protecting flank to Communist groups operating 
in Burma, Thailand, Viet-Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. And, in addition, since all of the free 
Asian countries are directly touched by Commu- 
nist China in one or more ways—by common 
boundaries, the flow of trade, cultural affinities, 
the presence of overseas Chinese populations 
totaling about 10 millions—there are many chan- 
nels through which the Communist influence can 
now be spread. 

The tactics used by the Chinese Communists in 
assaulting free Asian countries are infinitely 
varied, ranging from direct Chinese Communist 
armed aggression with Soviet support and direc- 
tion, as in Korea, to lavish exhibits at foreign fairs 
and widespread participation in foreign cultural 
events and sporting matches. 


Vulnerabilities 


For what reasons are the free Asian countries 
vulnerable to the Communist pressures which I 
have just described? There are many reasons, but 
I should like to single out and discuss briefly two 
reasons of major importance: first, the attitude 
of neutralism which prevails in much of the area; 
and second, the general economic condition of the 
free Asian countries. 

When we speak of neutralism in the Far East, 
we are using a vague term to cover a variety of 
mental and emotional attitudes. Neutralism ap- 
pears to be woven of several strands of political 
opinion which, while present to a greater extent 
in some free Asian countries than others, are prev- 
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alent throughout the entire area. They include (1) 
a tendency to underestimate the Communist 
threat; (2) a distrust of the motives of the West. 
ern nations; and (3) a fear of involvement in war 
and fear of offending neighboring Communist 
regimes, among other things. 

Vulnerable as they are to Communist political 
and military pressures, the free Asian nations are, 
in the opinion of many experienced observers of 
the situation, even more vulnerable to Communist 
exploitation of real and alleged grievances of an 
economic nature-—and of the political instability 
which usually accompanies economic instability, 
All of these free Asian countries, with the single 
exception of Japan, are underdeveloped countries, 
with the great bulk of the population earning their 
meager living at a great cost in effort on a tiny plot 
of land which they own, or rent, or cultivate fora 
landowner. Japan itself faces similar problems, 
and, although she is industrially developed, she 
also suffers because other Asian countries which 
need her machine products, technical skills, and 
wide variety of consumer goods are unable to pur 
chase them in sufficient quantities. 

As you well know, an underdeveloped country 
is one in which resources, both material and 
human, are not being used as fully as modern tech- 
nology permits. In human terms this means that 
the inhabitants of such countries in Asia, on an 
average, have a life expectancy of only about half 
of that of people of highly developed countries 
Their incomes average less than $200 per year per 
person—in many countries considerably less than 
$100—with all that this implies in terms of hunger, 
deprivation, and discomfort. There is a shortage 
of medical services, and health conditions ar 
below standard. Their food supply is abouts 
third less than that of developed countries. The 
opportunity to attend school is limited to a small 
minority. Qnly one person in four knows how # 
read and write. Thesupply of clothing and house 
hold furnishings is about one-fourth that of per 
sons in developed countries. 

Stated most simply, the basic economic prob 
lem of these areas is that per capita income is to 
low to enable the average Asian to acquire the 
minimum goods essential to sustain life and leav 
adequate savings. But such savings are essential 
to generate sufficient capital for investment pur 
poses if economic progress is to be achieved. 
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This is true whether it is merely a question of 
the individual farmer buying fertilizer to increase 
his crop, or an enterpriser pooling the savings of 
many farmers and other workers to build a fer- 
tilizer plant. The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that underdeveloped countries have 
rapidly increasing populations. 

Therefore, the growing of food and raw-ma- 
terial requirements for the economic development 
in the Far East will have to be obtained by the 
more effective utilization of existing physical re- 
sources. Better technology can assist importantly, 
but this will require larger investments in capital 
per worker. This means that a substantial amount 
of savings and investment is constantly necessary 
just in order to prevent a deterioration of the econ- 
omy and a decrease in the standard of living. An 
even higher rate of saving and investment is neces- 
sary if the economy is to expand and improve. 

But South and Southeast Asian economies gen- 
erally lack an adequate number of the type of 
businessmen who are capable of mobilizing sav- 
ings for use in innovating commercial and indus- 
trial enterprises and agrarian improvements 
essential to economic progress. Governments in 
this region have sought in many ways to substitute 
for the shortcomings in the private enterprise 
sector, but the results of both private and govern- 
mental endeavor have not generally been adequate 
to provide higher living standards, or even, in some 
cases, to prevent stagnation or to arrest decline. 

The resulting poverty, hunger, disease, and lack 
of opportunity for personal self-development are 
not new problems, for they have been characteristic 
for centuries of the large underdeveloped parts 
of the Far East. What makes this so important 
today is that it has become a source of active polit- 
ical unrest. 

The Communists seek to exploit these economic 
difficulties and gain converts by propaganda which 
paints a glowing picture of economic achievement 
in China and the U. S. S. R. Communist propa- 
ganda used in the underdeveloped countries also 
concentrates upon the agitation of economic griev- 
ances, particularly those of agrarian workers 
against landlords and government. The Chinese 
Communists are especially expert at this, for the 
skillful manipulation of agrarian grievances and 
the use of rural military bases were weapons which 
they used to bring about the fall of China. 
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Action 


Now what do these factors favoring commu- 
nism in the Far East add up to? Will the Com- 
munists succeed in disrupting and dividing more 
countries as they have done in Korea and in Indo- 
china? However optimistic we may be, there is 
a long-run danger that, if these various Commu- 
nist pressures are allowed to make headway, if 
nothing is done to ameliorate the causes of wide- 
spread local complaint and dissatisfaction, some 
of the non-Communist governments may decline 
in strength and cohesion. 

The free Asian nations have already taken sub- 
stantial internal measures, with varying degrees 
of success, to halt or curb Communist subversive 
action within their borders and to do what could 
be done to curtail the effectiveness of Communist 
pressures from outside sources. 

There are many other things that have already 
been done. The United States, as you know, has 
mutual security pacts with Japan, Korea, and the 
Philippines and has pledged that its forces will 
defend Formosa and the Pescadores. The United 
States has been providing economic aid or mili- 
tary assistance or both to many of the free Asian 
countries. The Export-Import Bank and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment have made significant contributions to eco- 
nomic development and trade expansion in the 
area. 

Another very important step already taken to 
improve the economic stability of the area is em- 
bodied in the Colombo Plan. The Colombo 
Plan was conceived initially in 1950 as an organi- 
zation to focus attention on the economic develop- 
ment problems of the countries of South and 
Southeast Asia. It was designed to provide a 
framework within which international coopera- 
tive efforts can be made to promote sound and 
enduring progress in the area. To its original 
members—Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, and 
British Borneo—other countries have now been 
added. The United States became a full member 
in 1951, and Burma, Nepal, Cambodia, Laos, Viet- 
Nam, Indonesia, Japan, Thailand, and the Philip- 
pines have also joined, the last three only this year. 

The Colombo Plan is actually a committee—a 
consultative committee for economic development 
in South and Southeast Asia. To this committee, 
important nations of the area discuss and analyze 








the preparation and implementation of their in- 
dividual plans for economic development, includ- 
ing financial requirements for carrying out the 
plans. Though there is a loose line of distinc- 
tion between so-called contributing countries and 
recipient countries, all of the members are gradu- 
ally becoming contributing countries to one 
another. 

The United States and other free-world coun- 
tries are also taking steps in the realm of inter- 
national trade which should, if successful, serve 
to stabilize the economies of free Asian nations, 
including Japan. 

On March 30, 1954, in carrying out the recom- 
mendation contained in the Randall Commission 
report that the trade policies of our country be 
liberalized, the President sent a message to Con- 
gress recommending a gradual and selective revi- 
sion of our tariffs, through the tested method of 
negotiations with other nations. He expressed 
the belief that the United States should offer 
needed leadership in the reduction of trade and 
payments barriers that limit markets for our goods 
throughout the world. 

In the same message the President said, “I may 
also recommend special provisions for negotia- 
tion with Japan in view of the economic problems 
of that country.” 

The economic situation in Japan, which was so 
ably discussed by Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Anderson,’ is quite different from that in 
the underdeveloped Asian countries, and that is 
why the President made this special reference to 
Japan in his message. Virtually devoid of ex- 
portable material resources and dependent upon 
imports for 20 percent of its food—and most of 
its industrial raw materials—Japan must trade to 
live. Notwithstanding a high level of United 
States expenditures, Japan last year incurred a 
deficit in its foreign payments of $200 million. 
The critical problem revolves about the fact that 
Japan must somehow find markets to increase its 
exports by at least 75 percent to compensate for 
the further decline in our expenditures as United 
States forces are withdrawn from the area. 

There is no single answer to the Japanese prob- 
iem. In the long run, the economic development 


* For the text of Mr. Anderson’s address, entitled “Some 
Basic Factors in United States Foreign Economic Posi- 
tion,” see Department of Commerce press release dated 
Nov. 16. 


of free Asia holds out the most important possibil- 
ities. The United States has been and is continu- 
ing to assist the free nations of Asia in this 
endeavor. Japan’s trade relationships with the 
United States are also of vital importance. 
The United States has been supplying about 
one-third of Japan’s imports but buying from 
Japan only one-third as much as it sells to Japan, 
A few days ago, we announced our intention to 
enter into multilateral negotiations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade with the 
primary purpose of expanding Japan’s trading 
opportunities with the United States and other 
countries.* The United States is taking the lead 
in this matter in recognition not only of the im- 
portance of trade between the United States and 
Japan but also of the necessity of United States 
leadership if other countries are to do their share 
in helping Japan to increase its trade. The en- 
largement of Japanese trade opportunities within 
the free world is of special importance also asa 
means of reducing undue Japanese reliance upon 
Communist Chinese markets with all the risks, 
both economic and political, which might follow 
from such reliance. By fostering economic sta- 
bility in Japan we can help to retain on the free 
world’s side the great industrial strength and 
technical skills of Japan which are so vital to the 
defense of Asia. 
, Still another development of momentous sig- 
nificance exists in the Manila Pact and Pacific 
Charter, which were signed at Manila on Septem- 
ber 8, 1954, by eight free nations. The accom- 
plishments at Manila did much to overcome 
various misunderstandings on the part of free 
Asian nations and provided vital assurances that 
the Communist threat to the area, either through 
armed aggression or subversion, would be effec 
tively met. In the Pacific Charter, the signatories 
pledged themselves to uphold the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples, t0 
strive earnestly by every peaceful means to pre 
mote self-government, and to secure the independ: 
ence of countries whose people desire it and are 
able to undertake its responsibilities. Further 
more, it held out the prospect of collective action 
to promote higher standards of living for Asial 
nations and thus remove a major source of dissi- 
dence and unrest. 


* BULLETIN of Nov. 22, 1954, p. 767. 
‘ Tbid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
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There now remains the very important task of 
deciding in more detail how the Manila Pact and 
the charter will be implemented, should need arise, 
to assure cessation of aggression and subversion, 
and the important task of deciding how the 
crucial problem of economic development of the 
underdeveloped areas of free Asia can satisfac- 
torily be met. The first of these problems is under 
study by the military experts and political leaders 
of the various nations concerned, including our 
own. The second—economic development—re- 
lates to much that these countries can themselves 
do to improve their economic position, such as 
establishing sound budget and fiscal policies, en- 
couraging the owners of such available wealth 
and savings as do exist to invest them construc- 
tively, increasing technical skills and knowledge, 
increasing agricultural efficiency and promoting 
greater diversity of agriculture, and providing 
for more adequate electric power and transporta- 
tion. 

Yet, the most strenuous efforts along these lines 
will not adequately solve the basic problem of 
these countries, which is their inability to generate 
domestically the steady and increasing flow of in- 
vestment capital necessary to provide for both a 
rapidly increasing population and the higher 
standards of living that their populations desire. 
Only such a flow of investment capital from the 
outside can provide the necessary stimulant to 
strengthen these economies. Unfortunately, the 
movement of foreign private investment capital 
to Asia since the war has been little more than a 
trickle compared with the area needs—in recent 
years less than $25 million annually, slightly over 
half of which has been United States private in- 
vestment. I have already mentioned several types 
of external government-to-government aid ex- 
tended to these countries. This type of external 
aid, by effective utilization, has enabled countries 
in the area to initiate necessary development pro- 
grams although not as rapidly as we or they believe 
necessary to improve moderately the living stand- 
ards of the area. 

When we stop to analyze the current situation 
in the Far East, I think we find from the Ameri- 
can point of view a mixture of strength and weak- 
hess. In terms of surface naval strength and naval 
air force, the American position is predominant, 
but we are not so certain when it comes to naval 
strength below the surface. Here we are keenly 
aware of the Soviet buildup in submarine power. 
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In terms of land forces, the colossal manpower 
reservoir available to our adversaries reads in 
terms of hundreds of divisions compared with our 
present free-world strength of comparatively few 
divisions. In terms of straight airpower the situ- 
ation is perhaps more nearly a matched one. 


Role of Business Community 


But I did not come here to discuss the military 
aspects of the Far East problem, even though the 
impact of military strength on our political and 
economic policies is of great importance. I per- 
sonally feel that we are now in a phase where Com- 
munist efforts are directed into the classical fields 
of subversion and penetration by the various tech- 
niques which have become painfully familiar. 
And it is in that field I believe that the American 
business community and those of you especially 
who are engaged in foreign trade can be of great 
utility in the furtherance of American policy ob- 
jectives. It has become obvious through the years 
that the Communist technique of indirect opera- 
tion and projection of their efforts to dominate 
world areas has shown a reliance on indirection, 
using front organizations and unofficial represent- 
atives in various guises. Their economic and trade 
policies are weighted with political overtones. 
Their use of the trade channel in promoting their 
policies is notorious. 

I hope I am wrong in thinking that some of the 
members of our business community have an easy- 
going belief that the projection of government pol- 
icy is a matter restricted to official representatives. 
Perhaps if we took a harder look at this question 
we might conclude that it is the responsibility of 
every citizen. That is why an understanding of 
our policies and objectives by the business com- 
munity is of such immediate importance. 

Those of you in the business community who are 
in close touch with the Far East are in a unique 
position to promote understanding on two sides 
of the water. At home you can help us all to bear 
in mind the vital importance of expanding trade 
and establishing closer commercial links with this 
area. Abroad, you can seek to promote awareness 
of the fact that we are taking positive steps to aid 
in overcoming the problems the free-world na- 
tions of the Far East face, formidable as these 
problems may be. I would like to appeal to your 
membership to take an affirmative interest, as many 
of you do, in accomplishing these ends. 











Visit of Pierre Mendés-France 


TEXT OF U. S.-FRENCH COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 662 dated November 20 


1, Following his talk with the President of the 
United States [on November 18], the Prime Min- 
ister of France met with the Secretary of State 
on Thursday, November 18, Friday, November 19, 
and Saturday, November 20. Officials of the two 
Governments were present. The conversations 
took place in a spirit of cooperation and mutual 
confidence and have brought out once again the 
fundamental unity of outlook of the two coun- 
tries, and their unshakeable faith and determina- 
tion in the cause of peace and freedom, which are 
shared by all other like-minded governments and 
by all the peoples of the world. 

2. With regard to Europe, it was agreed that 
the early ratification of the Paris agreements by 
all countries concerned will strengthen the unity 
of the Western World. It should open the way 
for consideration of means of improving inter- 
national relations, in accordance with the spirit 
and the goals of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, both Governments being ready to enter, not 
into improvised debates intended mainly for 
propaganda, but into adequately prepared nego- 
tiations, carried on in good faith. 

3. The Prime Minister reviewed hopefully the 
prospects for establishing increasingly fruitful 
relations between France and Germany as a basic 
contribution to the creation of a united and peace- 
ful Europe, to which the United States also 
attaches great importance. 

4. The understandings reached with regard to 
Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam in the talks of 
September 27-29 * between representatives of the 
Governments of France and the United States in 
Washington were reaffirmed. Agreement was 
reached on coordinated procedures and periodic 
reviews required to carry out the policies of France 
and the United States in that area designed to 
assist the Associated States to maintain their free- 
dom and independence. 

The Chiefs of the diplomatic missions of Cam- 
bodia, Laos and Viet-Nam in Washington have 
been informed of the exchange of views relating 
to their countries. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 534. 
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5. The Prime Minister reviewed the recent 
events in North Africa which created obstacles to 
the policy inaugurated by the French Government, 
He nevertheless expressed the hope that proposals 
already made would lead to a prompt solution, 
He stressed that external influences have affected 
the situation in North Africa and compromised 
the security of this region. The Secretary of State 
declared that he would give serious consideration 
to the matter. 


ARRIVAL OF FRENCH PRIME MINISTER 


Press release 653 dated November 17 
Statement of Welcome by Vice President Nixon? 


It is a very great privilege to extend on behalf 
of President Eisenhower a very warm welcome to 
you and to Mme. Mendés-France on the occasion of 
your visit to Washington. 

We know you are no stranger to the United 
States. We recall that you were here in connection 
with the International Monetary Fund. But you 
come now in a different capacity, as the head of the 
Government of a nation that has been friend and 
ally of the United States of America since the 
time we became a country. As you are well aware, 
our two peoples and two countries have a tradition 
of friendship between them which has existed over 
a period of 175 years, and those bonds of friend- 
ship, I know, will continue to grow stronger 
through the years ahead. May I say that, sine 
you assumed the present post that you have taken 
in your country, we in the United States have 
watched with great interest the work that you have 
done, the energy and capacity you have shown if 
dealing with the difficult problems with which you 
have been confronted. We, of course, have been 
particularly interested in the accords which wert 
reached at the Paris Conference a few days ago, 
and we believe that the work that was done there 
by you, by the other people who represented out 
friends in the European community, by our owl 
Secretary of State, has done a tremendous amount 
of good in creating a sound base for future peace 
among the nations and among the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. 

May I say, finally, that we know that your visit 


* Made at the Washington National Airport on Nov. 17. 
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here will be helpful. We know that the meetings 
that you will have with President Eisenhower, 
Secretary of State Dulles, with the other leaders 
of our country will be helpful in developing 
mutual plans for the future of our two countries, 
plans which will serve the cause of peace and 
friendship in the years ahead. And may we also 
say that, during the time that you are so busy 
during this trip, you will have the opportunity to 
see our Capital City and enjoy the very warm 
friendship that will be extended to you and to 
Mme. Mendés-France by the American people. 


Response by the Prime Minister 


In coming to Washington today at the invita- 
tion of your great President I am gratifying a 
desire that I have cherished for a long time. As 
Mr. Vice President said, I have spent many pleas- 
ant hours in your city in the past where I have 
a great number of warm friends, and both my wife 
and myself are happy to be here again. 





In the next days I am looking forward to an 
exchange of views with your President. I shall 
also resume the talks with the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Foster Dulles, which we have held so fruit- 
fully during the last few months during a series of 
meetings terminating in the London and Paris 
Agreements. I come to America in a spirit of 
optimism. I feel that France, and indeed the 
whole free world, is making steady progress on 
the road to peace. I am confident that, in concert 
with your great country and in concert with other 
allies, we can assure the safety and the develop- 
ment of our common civilization. 

I appreciate the welcome shown me here today, 
and I wish to thank you, Mr. Vice President, for 
your very kind words. I expect to have an oppor- 
tunity to talk not only officially but with the 
American people and with the American press. 
While I represent my Government in my official 
talks, I come here also as a French citizen express- 
ing the feelings of friendship and confidence that 
have bound our peoples together for centuries. 


The Significance of the London and Paris Agreements 


by James B. Conant 
US. High Commissioner for Germany * 


These have been months of momentous deci- 
sions—decisions which when fully consummated 
will affect the life of every one of us, of every 
Berliner, and of every resident of the Soviet Zone. 
Not much more than 2 months ago, we seemed to 
be at the brink of what could have easily become 
a tragedy for the Western World. Our plans for 
union, indeed our very future, seemed in jeopardy. 
Yet today our unity appears more assured, our 
future brighter than ever. 

The turn of events is symbolized in the names 
of three cities: London, Paris, and Washington. 
In London the foundation was laid for a new 
union, in Paris we erected the structure, and in 
Washington we celebrated, as you might say, the 
Richtfest. A number of important constitutional 
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* Address made over Radio Station RIAS at Berlin on 
Nov. 9 (Hicoa press release). 
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and technical steps will still have to be taken before 
the building is completed and inhabitable. But 
there can no longer be any doubt that we are on the 
way—and on the right way at that. 

I was a witness to all three events. Those of 
us who took part in those critical sessions in 
London and Paris knew, as we might now state in 
retrospect, that the fate of the free world hung in 
the balance. I was deeply impressed by the fore- 
sight of the European leaders, by their sense of 
proportion, and by their resolve to bring the meet- 
ings to a successful conclusion. I shall never 
forget the historical moment when Britain’s 
Foreign Minister Sir Anthony Eden announced 
the decision of Her Majesty’s Government to 


enter the union of the continental countries.’ 


* BuLLeTIN of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 525. 











































Looking back at these fateful days, I can only 
repeat the words of Secretary Dulles upon his 
return from London : “The fact that all of this was 
done .. . shows the vitality of the Atlantic 
community.” 

Now what does all of this add up to? 

In my opinion, the agreements reached at Lon- 
don and Paris signify one of the greatest triumphs 
that the West has yet achieved in the face of a 
stubborn and vicious effort by a reckless opponent 
to deny this very success to the nations of the free 
world. It also constitutes one of the most telling 
defeats that the Soviet Union has suffered in the 
cold war. We have delivered a severe and, as I 
hope, a fatal blow to the Soviet objective of sowing 
distrust among the Western allies and of prevent- 
ing them from closing their ranks. We have, 
beyond this, proved the fallacy and the futility of 
a policy which aims at conquest through division 
and corruption and which attempts to perpetuate 
the unnatural state of weakness by keeping mature 
and independent peoples forever disunited in open 
disregard of their national interests. Once this 
Soviet objective has been fully removed, the struc- 
ture of a vital part of Soviet strategy may well 
become unhinged. In any event, when the Western 
European Union has become an accomplished fact, 
it will not only afford added strength to the West- 
ern nations but will compel the antagonists of the 
West to take the new situation respectfully into 
account when formulating their own pians. 

Over the past few years you have heard or even 
used the reference to the Western “policy of 
strength.” There has been a tendency to define 
strength as a formidable and ever-expanding ar- 
senal of material and military power and to meas- 
ure it in terms of sheer quantity. Actually it 
would be foolish and unrealistic to deny that, in 
an age of global tension and conflict, the accumu- 
lation and increase of the physical means of de- 
fense is indispensable to the acquisition of strength. 
However, there exists another kind of strength, 
and it is this kind of strength that became manifest 
at London and Paris. It is the strength that is 
embedded in the moral fiber of a nation. It 
encompasses those spiritual qualities which are 
known as courage, determination, and high pur- 
pose, including the will to sacrifice individual 
preferences to the common weal. Unless it is 
harnessed to these elements of spiritual and moral 
strength, physical power is meaningless, in fact 
may be wasteful and destructive. 
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But when physical power is united with moral 
strength and when this power is then made to 
serve the legitimate purposes of a community, we 
know that it will not be misused. That is the true 
meaning of the Paris protocols. The strength 
achieved through unity will in time afford pro- 
tection not only to all members of the union but, 
as Secretary Dulles put it, to other nations as well, 
Those who denounce this new union either mis- 
understand or deliberately misrepresent the pur- 
pose and the character of the agreements. History 
will have to disabuse them of the preconceived and 
misguided notions. 


Problem of German Reunification 


Now you may well ask, but what about the 
urgent problem of German reunification? That 
is the problem which was discussed in great detail 
at the Washington meeting. As you know, in 
Washington the President of the United States 
and Chancellor Adenauer reaffirmed the view that 
“a reunited Germany in freedom is viewed by us 
as the legitimate demand of the German people.” 
They agreed that this aim shall be achieved “by 
peaceful means.” They expressed their conviction 
that there was a “necessity of continued efforts 
towards this goal.” They agreed that “such efforts 
will be made by the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany together with the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and France.” And 
they finally stated their firm belief that “the 
strengthening of free Europe which will result 
from the recent London and Paris Agreements 
will aid our efforts to bring freedom and unity to 
all of the German people.” * 

This is indeed a message of high hope, which 
manifests our unshakable belief that right will 
triumph over might. True enough, it does not 
contain a time schedule. It would be both irre 
sponsible and unrealistic to raise premature ex- 
pectations through specific predictions. None of 
us can tell how soon the Soviet Union will be 
ready to recognize the justified demands of the 
German people for unity in freedom. We assume 
they would be prepared to hold so-called “free 
elections” on the model of October 17 for all of 
Germany. But the Fretheit, die ich meine—and 
you as well, I am certain—is not what the Soviets 
have in mind. It requires gradual and painstak- 


* Thid., Nov. 8, 1954, p. 681. 
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ing efforts—and it will take time in coming. We 
shall have to take one step at a time. At London 
and Paris we took a decisive one. There is no 
doubt in my mind that we have come closer toward 
our common goal. Until the Western nations had 
achieved a measure of unity, we could hardly ex- 
pect that Soviet policy would reflect appreciation 
of our growing strength. 

But now that the Western World is on the way 
to an ever-closer unity, we may hope that the unity 
created will give birth to even greater unity and 
that, as a result, the area of freedom will progres- 
sively expand, until it will finally encompass all 
men to whom it is denied today but who will share 
it with us tomorrow. 

In the meantime, my Government in close alli- 
ance with the British and French Governments 
will not relax their efforts to hasten the advent 
of freedom. Weshall carefully explore all honest 
and realistic proposals for a settlement of the 
issues still outstanding, above all that of German 
reunification. 


Assistance to Berlin 


We shall continue to assist the people of Ber- 
lin. The United States, in association with the 
United Kingdom and France, has recognized the 
unique importance of Berlin to the Western World 
in the tripartite declaration first made in 1952 
and repeated in a framework under conditions of 
growing strength at the London meeting in Oc- 
tober. This statement says that “The security 
and welfare of Berlin and the maintenance of the 
position of the Three Powers there are regarded 
by the Three Powers as essential elements of the 
peace of the free world in the present interna- 
tional situation.” There is no area in the world 
which has been singled out in a statement so strong 
indicating the protection and support of this Gov- 
ernment. Nowhere have words and acts been 
combined in such an effective way to bring about 
vigorous reconstruction in spite of all difficulties. 
This support will continue as long as needed. 
Thus, the city of Berlin, although an island sur- 
rounded by a Communist-dominated territory and 
although subject to pressures devised by the dicta- 
torial police state, has been able to develop a vig- 





*Ibid., Oct. 11, 1954, p. 521. For text of a tripartite 
statement issued at Paris on Oct. 23, see ibid., Nov. 15, 
1954, p. 732. 
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orous and active economic, cultural, and political 
life. 

United States support, taking the form not only 
of funds amounting to close to a billion dollars 
over recent years but also of active participation 
in the development of trade, the stimulation of 
production, and the improvement of industrial 
conditions, has brought about a large increase in 
employment and the doubling of production in 
less than 3 years. Berlin continues to be a haven 
for those fleeing oppression. In spite of a large 
influx of refugees which continues from day to 
day, Berlin has been able to find homes and em- 
ployment and to absorb many persons coming 
from the East. 

These accomplishments were made possible by 
the close cooperation of the brave people of Berlin 
and the Government of the United States. 

May I ask you, in turn, to remain steadfast and 
patient in the face of all trials and tribulations 
and not to lose sight of the common aims which 
unite us across all frontiers and iron curtains. 
You are and you will remain a part not only of 
Germany but of the free world. It is your own 
free will alone that establishes your membership 
in the community of free nations. Your right 
to this membership is inalienable. Maintain it 
for yourselves and your children. 

And to you in the East, I say: Keep alive your 
tried and tested allegiance to the West, just as we 
shall remain mindful of your fate until the day 
of reunification in freedom finally arrives. 


Soviet Conference Proposal 


Press rvlease 648 dated November 16 


At his news conference on November 16, Secre- 
tary Dulles was asked his views of the latest Soviet 
note proposing a multination European conference 
and whether the United States has any intention of 
accepting the proposal. Mr. Dulles made the fol- 
lowing reply: 


I would say that the proposal bears on its face 
evidence that the Soviet Union does not expect it 
to be accepted because it would be totally impos- 
sible, from a purely physical standpoint, for the 
delegations of the number of nations involved to 
gather in Paris or Moscow on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, which is less than 2 weeks from now. There- 
fore, as I say, I do not think that the Soviets 
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themselves expected acceptance, and I do not think 
we shall surprise them in that respect. 


Asked whether, in reality, the Soviet note did 
not forecast an attempt on the part of the Soviet 
Union to form an Eastern European Union as a 
counter to the Western Union, Mr. Dulles said: 


The U.S. view has been that there already exists 
what the Soviets themselves have referred to as a 
monolithic system, and in fact we believe that such 
satellite countries as Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and East Germany are, in fact, already 
incorporated very solidly into the Soviet-bloc sys- 
tem. No new action that I can think of would 
make their governments more servile than the 
governments which the Soviet Union has imposed 
upon them. It is, of course, always possible to 
devise a different form. That is a possibility, but, 
as far as the fact goes—the reality of their being 
part of the bloc which is infinitely more tied to- 
gether and militaristic than the Western Euro- 
pean countries—as far as that fact is concerned, 
there is no possibility of doubt about it. 


Foreign Policy Review 


Press release 647 dated November 16 


At his news conference on November 16, Sec- 
retary Dulles was asked whether he favored a 
public review and discussion of foreign policy at 
this time. Mr. Dulles made the following reply: 

I believe that there is no time when it is inad- 
visable to discuss and talk about foreign policy. 
In other words, I believe that foreign policy 
should not only be under constant review within 
the agencies of the Government, such as the De- 
partment of State and the National Security 
Council, but I believe that the public is generally 
entitled to know, subject to security requirements, 
what our views are about the international situa- 
tion and be satisfied that we have adequate meas- 
ures to meet it. Therefore, I am never afraid at 
any time to have a discussion of these matters. 
I have myself, I think, gone pretty far in talking 
about foreign policy. I have made frequent radio 
and television talks. I have these press confer- 
ences quite frequently at which I answer your 
questions about foreign policy. I do not think 
that there should ever be the impression that there 
is any blackout of discussion about foreign policy. 
I do not myself see any immediate emergency 








which requires either that review or discussion 
should be on any different basis from what it 
normally is. 


Asked whether he saw any need for a basic 
change in direction of our foreign policy, Mr, 
Dulles said: 


I think our foreign policy has taken into ac 
count all necessary elements. Now, as I say, if 
the Communists make basic changes in policy, if 
their emphasis shifts from one line to another, 
that often calls for a corresponding shift on our 
part. It’s like any game that you play. In foot- 
ball, if one side shifts to an unbalanced line, the 
other may have to make a shift to compensate for 
that. In that respect, foreign policy is flexible in 
that it takes account of the dispositions and the 
tactics of those who seek objectives which are in- 
compatible with our own best interests. We don't 
know yet very clearly just what is behind the So- 
viet words. In a sense you may say that their 
soft words involve themselves some change of 
tactics. But one must look behind the words to 
see what the deeds are, and I don’t perceive as yet 
any particular change in the actions, the conduet, 
the deeds of the Soviet Communists and their 
associates. 


Bipartisanship in Foreign Policy 
News Conference Statement by Secretary Dulla 


Press release 646 dated November 16 


There has been a great deal of discussion about 
bipartisanship in foreign policy. This is a pril- 
ciple to which I am dedicated. 

Modern bipartisanship began at a meeting which 
I had with Secretary Hull 10 years ago. Almost 
continuously since then, I have practiced it. 

I am profoundly convinced that, under the 
dangerous conditions of our time, our nation cal- 
not be safe unless there is substantial unity on the 
fundamentals of our foreign policy. That is, of 
course, President Eisenhower’s view, and, under 
his direction, I have sought to conduct foreign 
policy with the full knowledge and approval of the 
responsible representatives of both of our political 
parties. I am glad, as a Republican, to pay tribute 
to the Democratic cooperation I have received. 

There is close bipartisan cooperation with the 
Congress. The President, who is constitutionally 
responsible for foreign policy, has set a notable 
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precedent in the number and intimacy of foreign 
affairs consultations between his administration 
and the congressional leaders of both parties. 
Tomorrow, another such meeting will be held at 
the White House. 

Since being Secretary of State, I personally have 
had more than 80 meetings with congressional 
leaders or congressional committees, participated 
in by both political parties. This is about twice a 
week when I have been in Washington and Con- 
gress has been in session. I have asked my office 
to make available a list of these meetings. 

I have had many more private consultations on 
an individual basis and, of course, many other De- 
partment officers have met with bipartisan con- 
gressional groups. Meeting with bipartisan 
committees which the Congress itself has estab- 
lished is, of course, the normal method of putting 
foreign policy matters onto a bipartisan basis. 

In the case of important international confer- 
ences, there has always been participation, or 
prior consultation, on a bipartisan basis. We 
have continued the good practice of having 
bipartisan delegations to the U.N. General 
Assembly. 

The last Democratic Under Secretary of State, 
David K. E. Bruce, has been serving as consultant, 
and advised me with respect to the great problem 
of European unity. He attended with me the 
Berlin, London, and Paris Conferences of 1954. 
He is one of many Democrats on whom I depend 
in the current conduct of foreign relations. 

The foregoing, I think, clearly demonstrates 
the fidelity of this administration to the principle 
of bipartisanship in foreign policy. I speak not 
only for myself but also for the President in say- 
ing that we both welcome any procedures which 
will facilitate the practice of that principle, so 
as to assure a foreign policy so sound and so solidly 
based as to win respect at home and abroad. 


U.S. and Korea Announce 
Initialing of Agreed Minute 


JOINT STATEMENT 
Press release 652 dated November 17 

Following is the unofficial tewt of a joint state- 
ment issued at Seoul on November 17 by the United 
States Embassy and the Government of the 
Republic of Korea: 


November 29, 1954 


The Foreign Minister of the Republic of Korea 
and the American Ambassador to Korea an- 
nounced the initialing today in Seoul of the agreed 
minute marking the culmination of talks which 
originated in Washington between President Rhee 
and President Eisenhower’ and were continued 
by representatives of the two Governments in 
Washington and Seoul. The agreed minute was 
initialed by His Excellency Pyun Yang-tai, 
Foreign Minister, on behalf of the Republic of 
Korea and Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs on behalf 
of the United States Government. 

The minute sets forth the broad area of agree- 
ment between the two Governments on matters of 
a political, economic, and military nature and re- 
iterates the interest of the two Governments in the 
achievement of common objectives with respect to 
Korea. It strengthens the basis for mutually 
beneficial relations existing between the Korean 
and American Governments and further cements 
the friendship of the peoples of the two countries. 

The American Government has agreed to an 
extensive program of economic aid and direct mili- 
tary assistance to Korea during fiscal year 1955. 
Detailed provision has also been made in the 
minute for American support of a strengthened 
Republic of Korea military establishment in ac- 
cordance with arrangements to be worked out by 
appropriate military representatives of the two 
Governments. The United States reaffirms its in- 
tention, in the event of an unprovoked attack on 
the Republic of Korea, to employ, as provided in 
the United States-Republic of Korea Mutual De- 
fense Treaty, its military power against aggres- 
sors. The American Government also expresses 
its intention, subject to necessary congressional 
authorization, to press forward with an economic 
program for the rehabilitation of Korea. 

The Republic of Korea Government, for its part, 
agrees to cooperate with the United States in its 
efforts to unify Korea, including possible efforts 
through the United Nations. It also accepts pro- 
posed levels and principles for a strengthened 
Republic of Korea military establishment, con- 
sistent with economic stability and within avail- 
able resources. In this connection, the Republic 
of Korea agrees to retain its military forces under 
the operational control of the United Nations 
Command while that Command continues to have 





*BuLLeTIN of July 26, 1954, p. 123, and Aug. 9, 1954, 
p. 197. 





responsibilities for the defense of the Republic of 
Korea, unless it is agreed otherwise. 

In connection with the expanded program of 
American economic aid, the Republic of Korea 
agrees to take measures required to make the eco- 
nomic program effective, including the encourage- 
ment of private ownership of investment projects, 
the establishment of new procedures for conversion 
of dollars at a realistic exchange rate for United 
States forces, and for pricing of aid goods into 
the Korean economy at a similar rate in order to 
make the maximum contribution to the Korean 
economy. The Republic of Korea also expresses 
its intention to make a realistic effort to balance 
its budget and to continue to resist inflation. Both 
Governments agree that material for the aid pro- 
gram shall be procured wherever in non-Commu- 
nist countries goods of the required quality can be 
obtained at the best price, it being an agreed ob- 
jective that the maximum possible procurement 
for this purpose would be made in Korea. 

This basic agreement between the Korean and 
American Governments, and the Mutual Defense 
Treaty which will become effective within the next 
few days, are important steps toward achieving 
the common objectives of the United States and 
the Republic of Korea. They will strengthen the 
framework of free-world cooperation and con- 
tribute to the security and welfare of the free 
peoples of Asia. 


TEXT OF AGREED MINUTE 
Press release 660 dated November 19 


Following is the text of the Agreed Minute ini- 
tialed at Seoul on November 17 by Korean Prime 
Minister Pyun Yang-tai and American Ambassa- 
dor Ellis O. Briggs, together with appendia A 
covering the economic program: 


Agreed Minute Between the Governments of the 
United States and the Republic of Korea Based on 
the Conferences Held Between President Eisenhower 
and President Rhee and Their Advisers in Washing- 
ton, July 27-30, 1954, and Subsequent Discussions 
Between Representatives of the Two Governments 


It is in the mutual interest of the United States and the 
Republic of Korea to continue the close cooperation which 
has proved mutually beneficial and has played such an 
important part in the Free World’s struggle against Com- 
munist aggression and its determination to remain free. 

Accordingly, 

It is the intention and policy of the Republic of 
Korea to: 
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1. Cooperate with the United States in its efforts to 
unify Korea, including possible efforts through the United 
Nations to secure this objective; 

2. Retain Republic of Korea forces under the operational 
control of the United Nations Command while that Com. 
mand has responsibilities for the defense of the Republi¢ 
of Korea, unless after consultation it is agreed that our 
mutual and individual interests would best be served by 
a change ; 

3. Accept the force levels and principles set forth in 
Appendix B’* which will permit the maintenance of ap 
effective military program consistent with economic sta- 
bility and within available resources ; 

4. Continue to encourage private ownership of invest- 
ment projects ; 

5. Cooperate in procedures for administration of United 
States aid funds consistent with United States legislation 
and the practices applied generally in such programs; 

6. Take the necessary measures to make the economie 
program effective, including those set forth in Appendix A. 

Based upon the conditions which the Republic of Korea 
declares it will create, it is the intention and policy of the 
United States to: 

1. Continue its program of helping to strengthen the 
Republic of Korea politically, economically and militarily, 
with programmed economic aid and direct military as 
sistance furnished during Fiscal Year 1955 to aggregate 
up to $700 million. This amount would exceed by more 
than $100 million the amount of assistance previously 
contemplated by the United States for Korea in Fiscal 
Year 1955. Of this total, programmed economic aid, in- 
cluding the CRIK [Civil Relief in Korea] carryover and 
the United States contribution to UNKRA [United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency], available for 
obligation in Fiscal Year 1955 would amount to approxi 
mately $280 million (actual expenditures in Fiscal Year 


1955 are estimated at approximately $250 million) ; 
2. Support a strengthened Republic of Korea military 


establishment as outlined in Appendix B, including the 
development of a reserve system, in accordance with ar 
rangements to be worked out by appropriate military 
representatives of the two Governments. 

8. Consult fully with appropriate military representa- 
tives of the Republic of Korea in the implementation of 
the program for support of the Republic of Korea mill 
tary establishment. 

4. In the event of an unprovoked attack upon the Re 
public of Korea to employ, in accordance with its constl 
tutional processes, its military power against the ag 
gressor ; 

5. Subject to the necessary Congressional authoriza- 
tions, continue to press forward with the economic pre 
gram for the rehabilitation of Korea. 


Appendia A: Measures for an Effective Economic Program 


The Republic of Korea will undertake the necessary 


measures to make the economic program effective, includ 
ing: 


* Not printed. 
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1. with respect to exchange rates, the official rate of 
the Republic of Korea Government and the counterpart 
rate being 180 to 1, agreement to procedures as proposed 
by the United States for the conversion of dollars at a 
different and realistic exchange rate to cover hwan draw- 
ings of United States forces by sale of dollars through 
the Bank of Korea, and generally to price aid goods into 
the Korean economy at a similar rate, thereby providing 
for the maximum contribution to the Korean economy and 
to the Korean budget from the use of these resources. 
The operation of existing agreements with respect to 
hwan drawings by the United States will be suspended 
so long as the foregoing arrangements work out in prac- 
tice to the mutual satisfaction of both Governments; 

2. agreement that material for the aid program—not 
furnished from the United States in kind—will be pro- 
cured wherever in non-Communist countries goods of the 
required quality can be obtained at the best price (it being 
the objective to perform the maximum possible procure- 
ment in Korea at competitive world prices) ; 

3. provision of adequate information to the appropriate 
United States representatives concerning Korean plans 
for the use of their own foreign exchange; and 

4. a realistic effort to balance its budget and continue 
to resist inflation (it will be the objective of both Gov- 
ernments to develop the budget of the Republic of Korea 
in a manner that will resist inflation). 


Attack on U.S. Aircraft 
by Soviet Planes 


U.S. NOTE OF NOVEMBER 7 


Press release 631 dated November 8 


Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen on November 8 
delivered the following note to the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry: 


Novemser 7, 1954 


The United States Government has been in- 
formed that a United States B-29 type aircraft 
was shot down over Japanese territory in the Hok- 
kaido area on November 7 by two Soviet MIG-type 
aircraft. 

The United States Government strongly pro- 
tests this action. It will expect the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to make all such moral and material 
reparations as lies within its power. 

The United States Government will communi- 
cate further with the Soviet Government when 
the facts regarding human and material losses are 
more fully known. 


November 29, 1954 


U.S. NOTE OF NOVEMBER 17 
Press release 651 dated November 17 

The United States Embassy at Moscow on 
November 17 delivered the following note to the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry: 

The United States Government refers to its note 
of November 7 to the Soviet Government concern- 
ing the shooting down of a U.S. B-29 type aircraft 
in the Hokkaido area of Japan by two Soviet MIG 
type aircraft on November 7 (local time) and to 
the Soviet Government’s note of the same date on 
this subject. 

The United States Government rejects as un- 
founded the account of the incident contained in 
the Soviet note of November 7. The attack was 
initiated by Soviet aircraft without warning and 
without any attempt to signal the pilot of the 
American aircraft. The United States aircraft 
did not at any time fire on the Soviet aircraft. As 
a result of the unwarranted and hostile act of the 
Soviet aircraft, the United States aircraft was 
destroyed, crashing near the village of Nokkegun 
on Hokkaido. 

The United States Government again protests 
this latest incident in a long series of unprovoked 
Soviet attacks on American aircraft on peaceful 
missions. In this connection, the United States 
Government would observe that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has not yet replied to the United States 
Government’s note of September 25, 1954, regard- 
ing the destruction of another American B-29 air- 
craft in approximately the same area and under 
the same circumstances.‘ That note also reiterated 
that the United States Government supports 
the Japanese Government’s contention that the 
Habomai group is an integral part of the national 
territory of Japan. The United States Govern- 
ment further shares the deep concern of the Japa- 
nese Government that the Soviet Government not 
only continues illegally to occupy Japanese terri- 
tory in the Habomai Islands but also carries out 
unprovoked attacks on U.S. aircraft lawfully in 
this region. 

The United States Government requests that 
appropriate disciplinary measures be taken with 
regard to those responsible for this unprovoked 
attack and that all other possible steps be taken 


to prevent the recurrence of such incidents which 


* BuLtetin of Oct. 18, 1954, p. 579. 





are in flagrant contradiction of recent statements 
by high Soviet officials that the Soviet Union seeks 
to abate international tensions. Such action by 
the Soviets would be in the mutual interest of the 
Governments of the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States of America. In the absence of appropriate 
action by the Government of the U.S.S.R. the 
United States Government will be impelled to 
provide the necessary defensive protection for 
United States aircraft engaging in these legitimate 
and peaceful missions and full responsibility for 
any consequences which ensue will devolve upon 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Government is also informed that 
the United States Government reasserts and re- 
serves its rights with reference to the human and 
material losses incurred as a result of the Soviet 
action of November 7. 


SOVIET NOTE OF NOVEMBER 7 
[Unofficial translation] 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics considers it necessary to state the following to the 
Government of the United States of America: 


In accordance with established facts, on November 7 
of this year at 1:20 p. m. local time (12: 41 p. m. Vladi- 
vostok time) a four-motored military airplane of the B-29 
type with identification marks of the military forces of 
the U.S. violated the state boundary of the Soviet Union 
in the region of Tanfilyev Island (Kurile Islands) and 
continued to penetrate into the air space of the U.S.S.R. 
in the direction of this island. 

At the time of its flight over Tanfilyev Island the Ameri- 
can airplane was met by two Soviet fighters with the 
purpose of indicating to it that it was within the boun- 
daries of the U.S.8.R. and of proposing that it immediately 
leave the air space of the Soviet Union. Upon the ap- 
proach of the Soviet fighters, the American airplane 
mentioned opened fire on them. In view of this unpro- 
voked action by the American intruder, the Soviet air- 
planes were forced to open answering fire, after which 
the American airplane left the air space of the Soviet 
Union in a southwesterly direction. 

The Soviet Government decisively protests to the U.S. 
Government this gross violation by an American military 
airplane of the Soviet boundary. 

This is a new instance of a violation by American mili- 
tary airplanes of the state boundary of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Government brought the attention of the U.S. 
Government to similar instances of violation, in particular 
in its notes of September 5* and 8° of this year. 

The Soviet Government notes with regret that instances 
of violation of the Soviet boundary by American military 


* Ibid., Sept. 18, 1954, p. 365. 
* Not printed. 
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airplanes which occurred earlier involved losses which 
were in no way justified, as was indicated in relevant 
notes of the U.S. Government. 
The Soviet Government considers that the taking of 
measures for the prevention in the future of violations by 
American airplanes of the Soviet state boundary would 
be in the interests both of the Soviet Union and of the 
United States and expects that to this end appropriate 
instructions will be given by the U.S. Government to the 
command of the American military air forces. 


Purpose of Rio Conference 
Statement by Under Secretary Hoover? 


I am leaving today for Brazil, where there will 
be a Meeting of the Ministers of Finance or Econ- 
omy of the American Republics and where I look 
forward to renewing many old friendships. This 
meeting, like the other regular meetings of the 
Western Hemisphere system, is an example of how 
our Republics can work together constructively as 
partners to solve our common problems. 

At Rio de Janeiro the representatives of the 
people of the Americas will discuss international 
trade and economic development. Some of these 
problems are complex, yet upon their solution will 
depend much of the future progress for human 
welfare on our two continents. 

If I may say a personal word, it is with special 
pleasure that I go to Brazil for this conference. 
My father first enunciated the Good Neighbor 
Policy when he visited South America in 1928, 
I feel confident that this conference will still fur- 
ther cement our relations as good neighbors and 
will mark a new era in our partnership to improve 
the social and economic well-being of all of our 
peoples. 


Latvian Independence Day 
Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 656 dated November 18 
On the occasion of the 36th anniversary of the 
declaration of Latvian independence, I would like 
to extend to the people of Latvia the best wishes 
and warmest sympathies of the American people. 
During two decades of national independence 
Latvia gave impressive demonstration of the good 


*Made at the Washington National Airport on Nov. 
20 (press release 661). 
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fruits of her freedom. She won worldwide rec- 
ognition and respect as an exemplary member of 
the family of free nations. 

We know that the Latvian people retain their 
unshakable will to be free again. We are con- 
vinced they cannot indefinitely be deprived of their 
right to a government, an economic system, and 
cultural institutions of their own choosing. In 
withstanding Soviet oppression, the people of 
Latvia may rely on the irresistible force of moral 
principle and upon the united determination of 
many peoples on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
to achieve a decent future for the presently en- 
slaved nations of Central and Eastern Europe. 





Distant Early Warning Line 
Authorized by U.S., Canada‘! 


On September 27, 1954, the Defense Depart- 
ments of Canada and the United States issued a 
joint announcement on the progress being made 
in the development of a comprehensive jointly 
operated system for warning of the approach of 
hostile aircraft and for the control of interceptor 
aircraft.? Four main elements of a warning and 
control system now appear to be practicable, 
namely: the main control and warning radar in- 
stallations in the populated part of Canada (the 
jointly operated Pinetree network) and in the 
United States, which are now in operation; a 
warning line north of the settled areas of Canada 
(the Mid-Canada line), being built by Canada; a 
warning line across the most northerly practicable 
part of North America (the Distant Early Warn- 
ing line) ; and portions of the complete warning 
and control system in Canada to be extended to 
seaward on both flanks of the continent by the 
United States. 

In the announcement of September 27, it was 
stated that the Canadian and United States Gov- 
ernments had agreed in principle that there was a 
need for a distant early warning line across the 
far northern part of North America and had di- 
rected that detailed planning for such a line should 
be initiated at once. 

As a consequence of the progress which has been 





* Released to the press by the Department of Defense on 
Nov. 19; released simultaneously by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 11, 1954, p. 589. 
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made since the announcement last September, the 
two Governments have decided to proceed with 
the construction of the distant early warning line. 

Experience has shown that projects of this na- 
ture can be carried out most effectively by vesting 
responsibility for all phases of the work of con- 
struction and installation in a single authority. In 
the joint statement of September 27, referred to 
above, it was announced that Canada had under- 
taken the responsibility for the construction of 
the Mid-Canada line. In the case of the Distant 
Early Warning line it has been agreed that, al- 
though both Canada and the United States will 
participate in the project, responsibility for the 
work of construction and installation should be 
vested in the United States. 


U.S. Participation in Proposed 
International Finance Corporation 


STATEMENT BY HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr. 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED 
NATIONS 

U.S./U.N. press release 2018 dated November 11 


The announcement made today by the Secretary 
of the Treasury speaking for the Administration, 
favoring U.S. participation in a proposed Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, opens up new and 
constructive possibilities for members of the 
United Nations and other countries. This new 
approach to international economic development, 
if it is approved by the Congress, should make pos- 
sible a new enterprise which would contribute 
substantially to the industrial progress of the less 
developed countries of the world. Such an insti- 
tution would fill an important gap in the existing 
machinery devoted to this end. 

Many member nations of the United Nations 
have been seeking channels for securing needed 
capital for the expansion of their economies. The 
International Finance Corporation, as envisaged 
by the Administration’s proposal, would be a step 
forward in filling this need. 

‘she purpose of an International Finance Cor- 
poration would be to supply capital to new indus- 
tries and’ other enterprises without government 
guaranties. It would supplement the activities 
of the International Bank and the Export-Import 
Bank. Such an agency could stimulate private 















































investment by both foreign and local capital in 
enterprises locally controlled and operated. 

The precise scope and function of such a new 
international agency must of course be determined 
by the participating nations—and at least 30 coun- 
tries should participate if the idea is to succeed. 
In the view of the United States a corporation 
with authorized capital of $100 million would be 
able to do big things. With success, the initial 
funds would grow by attracting new capital from 
private sources. As an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
it would benefit by the experience and the expert 
staff of the bank. 

We welcome this initial step taken by the Presi- 
‘dent and the National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Problems. We 
will listen with interest to the views of other dele- 
gations on this project, which can be of great 
benefit to the peoples of many nations. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF NOVEMBER 11 

The Administration will ask congressional ap- 
proval for the United States to participate in a 
proposed International Finance Corporation, 
which would be organized as an affiliate of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. 

The purpose of the corporation would be to 
stimulate private investment in underdeveloped 
countries by making loans without guaranty of 
member governments as is now required in loans 
by the International Bank. 

This announcement was made today by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey as 
Chairman of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. 
The time for submitting the proposal to the Con- 
gress will depend upon discussions with the Inter- 
national Bank and its members. 

The corporation would be an intergovernmental 
body created by agreement open to signature by 
any member of the International Bank. The cor- 
poration’s initial capital would be provided by 
member countries through subscriptions to its 
stock, but it would be empowered to sell its obliga- 
tions and its portfolio securities in private capital 
markets to raise additional funds. The authorized 
capital of the corporation would be $100 million. 
The subscription of each member country would 
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be in relation to the member’s stock in the Interna. 
tional Bank. The U.S. subscription would be ap. 
proximately $35 million. The charter would not 
come into effect until $75 million had been sub- 
scribed by a minimum of 30 countries. 

The proposed corporation would not directly 
provide equity financing. It would, however, be 
empowered to hold securities bearing interest pay- 
able only if earned, as well as debentures converti- 
ble into stock when purchased from the corpora- 
tion by private investors. In that way it would 
operate in the area of venture capital without hold- 
ing equity rights of control. It would not compete 
with either the International Bank or the Export- 
Import Bank. 

Secretary Humphrey emphasized that the oper- 
ations of such a corporation would of necessity 
have to be experimental and subject to review from 
time to time. Its success would depend upon its 
effectiveness in stimulating an increased interna- 
tional movement of private funds, Secretary Hum- 
phrey said. 


Agreement With Turkey for 
Procurement of Grain 


Press release 645 dated November 16 

Assistant Secretary Henry A. Byroade, repre 
senting the U.S. Government, and Melih Esenbel, 
Director General for Turkish Internal Economic 
Affairs, on November 15 signed an agreement pro- 
viding for the procurement of about 500,000 tons 
of wheat and feed grains urgently needed in Tur- 
key to replenish the grain shortages caused by 
recent crop failures. 

Starting immediately, the U.S. Government 
will, under the provisions of Public Law 480 
(titles I and III) and Public Law 665, furnish 
Turkey with approximately 100,000 tons of wheat 
in exchange for chrome, an additional 100,000 
tons purchased with Foa defense support funds, 
and 300,000 tons of wheat and feed grains sold 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation for Turk- 
ish lira. 

The Turkish lira derived from the purchase of 
wheat with Foa defense support funds will be 
used for the Turkish armed forces, and those re 
sultant from Ccc sales will be divided equally to 
meet U.S. obligations and to be loaned for the 
promotion of Turkish economic development. 
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U.S.-Cuban Discussions 
on Economic Relations 


Press release 654 dated November 18 


The delegations of the United States and Cuba 
on November 17 concluded conversations concern- 
ing economic and commercial relations between the 
two countries." The conversations, which began 
on November 8, were initiated at the request of 
the Government of Cuba. Upon the conclusion of 
the conversations, both Governments summarized 
their views in the following memorandum. 


In the course of the meetings held from the 8th 
to the 17th of November between delegations from 
the governments of the United States and Cuba, a 
preliminary study has been made of matters con- 
cerning the economic and commercial relations 
between both countries. 

As previously agreed upon by both Govern- 
ments, the purpose of these discussions was to 
gather all the necessary facts and to analyze them 
so that the United States and Cuban Governments 
might continue their efforts to find ways and means 
that will permit the economic relations between 
the two countries to develop in a mutually satis- 
factory manner. It was not the intention to en- 
deavor to reach at this time definite agreements or 
solutions for all the matters which were to be 
discussed. 

The Cuban delegation expressed the view in 
broad terms that a lack of balance exists in the 
trade relations between the two countries, point- 
ing out that the advantages granted by Cuba give 


*The delegates of Cuba were: 

Amadeo Lopez Castro, Minister without .Portfolio and 
President, National Development Commission, chairman 

Arturo M. Manas, President, Cuban Institute of Sugar 
Stabilization 

Joaquin Martinez Saenz, President, National Bank of 
Cuba 

Joaquin Meyer, Ambassador in Charge of Economic 
Affairs, Ministry of State 

Eduardo I. Montoulieu, Former Minister of Finance 

The principal United States delegates were: 

Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, chairman 

Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs 

Earl L. Butz, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture for 
Marketing and Foreign Agriculture 

Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Acting Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs 

Harold M. Randall, Counselor for Economic Affairs, 
American Embassy, Habana 
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the United States a dominant position in the 
Cuban market which is not adequately compen- 
sated by the share allotted to Cuba in the United 
States market, particularly with regard to sugar. 
The Cuban delegation stressed that Cuba’s increase 
in population and the need to provide employment 
for its people require the development of new 
industrial, agricultural and commercial activities 
to supplement sugar production, which by itself is 
not sufficient completely to satisfy the needs of 
the Cuban people. 

Stating that Cuba’s sugar exports to the United 
States are the main justification for the concessions 
granted to American agricultural and industrial 
products in the Cuban market, and underscoring 
Cuba’s historical role in supplying sugar to the 
American market, the Cuban Delegation requested 
that Cuba be granted the right to supply 50% of 
the sugar consumption requirements of the United 
States. It also requested that 22% of Cuba’s 
sugar exports to the United States be in direct 
consumption sugar, as originally established in 
the sugar legislation of 1934. It further requested 
that the Cuban share in the United States sugar 
market be regulated by an agreement which would 
give stability to the industry and complement the 
American domestic sugar legislation. 

The U.S. Delegation confirmed the recognition 
by the Cuban Delegation that the Executive 
Branch has no authorization to commit the U.S. 
Congress to any course of action. It pointed out 
that since 1934 the Congress of the United States 
has enacted comprehensive legislation controlling 
production of sugar in the United States and the 
importation of sugar from foreign countries. The 
Cuban Delegation was assured that its views 
would be given detailed study by responsible offi- 
cials of the Executive Branch in the light of the 
importance to Cuba of its participation in the 
American sugar market and the difficult situation 
that Cuba is facing regarding its overall sugar 
exports. The Cuban Delegation was also assured 
that Cuba’s vital interest in the American market, 
as well as the substantial interest of the United 
States in its export trade with Cuba, would be 
taken fully into account. 

The supply of Cuban minerals to the United 
States, particularly manganese, was the subject 
of careful study. The Cuban Delegation re- 
quested that, in view of the full cooperation given 
by Cuba to the United States during the war and 
also Cuba’s strategic geographical position, the 








United States take the appropriate measures to 
make possible the continued operation of Cuba’s 
mines, thus preventing unemployment. 

The U.S. Delegation recognized the contribu- 
tion of the Cuban mining industry in World War 
II and during the Korean emergency. It likewise 
explained to the Cuban Delegation the operation 
of the mineral stockpiling program of the United 
States and the difficulties presented by this pro- 
gram to procurement for stockpiling of certain 
minerals. 

Requests were also made by Cuba to facilitate 
its tobacco exports to the United States in order 
to overcome, at least in part, the difficulties which 
the agricultural and the industrial sectors of the 
tobacco industry are facing. Measures were also 
proposed by the Cuban Delegation to seek ways 
and means of facilitating the imports into the 
United States of Cuban fruits and vegetables, rum 
and other products, as well as to increase Ameri- 
can tourism to Cuba. 

In connection with the need to develop and 
diversify Cuba’s economy, the Cuban Delegation 
informed the American Delegation that Cuba in- 
tends to undertake a technical revision of its Cus- 
toms tariff. Attention was also paid to the great 
importance of promoting the investment of Ameri- 
can capital in Cuba, and to this end the possibility 
was discussed of negotiating a convention to solve 
the problems of double taxation. The different 
matters concerning the regulation of the employ- 
ment and the rendering of technical services by 
American citizens in Cuba in order to promote 
American investments were also considered within 
the framework of Cuba’s legislation. 

For its part, the United States Delegation 
brought up, among other things, the difficulties at- 
tending the operation of the rice agreement be- 
tween the two countries, the claims of American 
citizens pending with the Cuban Government and 
problems arising from the operation of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The Cuban 
Delegation reiterated that Cuba will continue to 
develop its production of rice within the frame- 
work of its international obligations and to give 
preference to imports of rice from the United 
States at low rates of duty to the extent necessary 
to satisfy Cuba’s import requirements. On the 
subject of claims the Cuban Delegation expressed 
the intent of the Cuban Government to arrange 
for prompt settlement of those claims which have 
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been adjudicated by the Cuban courts and ex- 
plained the procedures established by Cuban laws 
leading to systematic liquidation of other cate- 
gories of debts of the Cuban Government. 

A general understanding was reached with re- 
gard to action which may be taken on a number 
of matters which have affected the trade between 
the two countries, including those having to do 
with the problems under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. 

Each of the two delegations believes that these 
discussions, undertaken in an informal and 
friendly atmosphere, afforded the Governments of 
the United States and Cuba an opportunity to 
acquaint each other with its views on measures 
which might be taken to improve economic and 
trade relations between the two countries. Both 
parties have recognized throughout the discussions 
that many of the questions considered do not admit 
of easy or prompt solutions, but both have the 
feeling that a high degree of mutual comprehen- 
sion has been achieved, pointing the way towards 
eventual progress in correcting the conditions 
discussed. 


Mexican Payment Under 
Claims Convention 


Press release 659 dated November 19 


The Mexican Ambassador to the United States, 
Don Manuel Tello, on November 19 presented to 
the Secretary of State the Mexican Government's 
check for $2,500,000 United States currency, rep- 
resenting the thirteenth annual installment due 
the United States under the Claims Convention 
concluded November 19, 1941. The Secretary of 
State requested the Ambassador to convey to his 
Government an expression of this Government’s 
appreciation. 

Under the terms of the convention, Mexico 
agreed to pay the United States $40 million U. S. 
currency as the balance due from the Govern- 
ment of Mexico in full settlement of the following 
claims: 


(a) All claims filed by the Governments of the 
United States of America and of the United Mex- 
ican States with the General Claims Commission, 
established by the two countries pursuant to the 
convention signed September 8, 1923; 

(b) All agrarian claims of nationals of the 
United States of America against the Govern- 
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ment of the United Mexican States, which arose 


anes to August 30, 1927, and prior to Oc- 
tober 7, 1940, including those referred to in the 
ment effected b exchange of notes signed 
by the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the United Mexican 
States on November 9 and 12, 1938, respectively ; 


and 

(c) All other claims of nationals of either coun- 
try, which arose subsequent to January 1, 1927, 
and prior to October 7, 1940, and involving inter- 
national responsibility of either Government to- 
ward the other Government as a consequence of 
damage to, or loss or destruction of, or wrongful 
interference with the property of the nationals 
of either country. | 

Payments heretofore made amount to $36 mil- 
lion. With the present payment the balance re- 
maining to be paid amounts to $1,500,000. 

Not included in the convention were claims 
based upon expropriation of petroleum proper- 
ties. Payment on those claims was completed in 


1947. 


No Warships To Be Sent 
to Antarctica 


Press release 642 dated November 12 

The Governments of Argentina, Chile, and the 
United Kingdom have informed the United States 
that they do not plan to send any warships south 
of latitude 60 this year. 

The U.S. Government informed the other Gov- 
ernments that it does not plan to send any vessels 
to the Antarctic during the 1954-55 season other 
than the U.S. Navy ice breaker Atka which was 
announced by the White House on October 2. 

The practice of exchanging information on 
Antarctic plans has grown up in recent years as a 
means of avoiding any misunderstanding which 
might affect the four interested Governments. 


Import Quota Imposed on 
Barley and Barley Malt 


White House press release dated October 18 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on October 18 issued a proclama- 
tion limiting imports of barley into the United 
States from all sources to 27,500,000 bushels dur- 
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ing the period October 1, 1954, to September 30, 
1955, inclusive. 

The President’s action modified the recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission. In its re- 
port ! the Commission recommended an 8 cents per 
bushel fee on imports in excess of 22,500,000 
bushels. Other modifications are the 1-year pe- 
riod specified in the proclamation and an alloca- 
tion of the total quota between Canada and all 
other foreign countries based upon imports during 
four marketing seasons, 1950-51 to 1953-54. 

Concurrent with the President’s action the 
Canadian Government, in an exchange of notes 
with the U.S. Government, indicated that it will 
take voluntary action during the period of the 
proclamation to limit exports to this country of 
feed barley to 3,500,000 bushels. Other Canadian 
exports within the Canadian share of the overall 
quota would consist of other kinds of barley, in- 
cluding malting barley and barley malt. 

The President’s action was based on the recent 
unanimous report on barley by the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. The Commission’s investigation 
was made under Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, which authorizes 
limitations on imports when imports are interfer- 
ing with or threaten to interfere with domestic 
price-support or marketing programs. The proc- 
lamation applies to barley, hulled and unhulled, 
including rolled barley and ground barley, and 
barley malt. 

The Tariff Commission’s report resulted from 
an investigation requested by the President on 
August 20, 1954.? 


NOTES EXCHANGED WITH CANADA ON 
OCTOBER 18 


Text of Canadian Note 
The Canadian Ambassador has the honor to 


refer to the recommendation which has been made 
by the United States Tariff Commission to the 
President to impose an additional duty of 8 cents 
per bushel on imports of barley and barley malt 
in excess of 22.5 million bushels in each year 
beginning the first of October, 1954 and to the 
representations already made by the Canadian 


*Copies of the report may be obtained from the U. 8. 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
* BULLETIN of Sept. 6, 1954, p. 340. 








Ambassador to the Department of State with 
respect to that recommendation. 

The Canadian Ambassador understands that 
the President intends to issue a Proclamation limit- 
ing imports of barley and barley malt into the 
United States to 27.5 million bushels for the year 
beginning the first of October, 1954. On that 
understanding Canada as the principal supplier 
is willing to undertake to limit exports of barley 
for feeding purposes to the United States during 
the same period to not more than 3.5 million 
bushels. 

The Canadian Ambassador is therefore in- 
structed to inform the Department of State that 
the Canadian Wheat Board under the powers con- 
ferred on it by the Canadian Wheat Board Act 
will take steps to insure that not more than 3.5 
million bushels of barley purchased for feeding 
purposes will be exported from Canada to the 
United States during the year beginning the first 

. of October, 1954. 

The Canadian Ambassador wishes to express 
appreciation for the consideration that has been 
given by the United States authorities to the 
Canadian representations on this subject. 


Text of U.S. Note 


The Secretary of State is pleased to learn from 
the note dated October 18, 1954, of the Canadian 
Ambassador that the Canadian Government has 
decided to limit the export of barley for feeding 
purposes to the United States during the period 
beginning October 1, 1954 to September 30, 1955 
to not more than 3.5 million bushels. 

A copy of the Proclamation limiting imports 
of barley and barley malt into the United States 
is attached hereto. 


PROCLAMATION 3075 : 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as added by section 31 of the act of 
August 24, 1935, 49 Stat. 773, re-enacted by section 1 
of the act of June 3, 1937, 50 Stat. 246, and as amended 
by section 3 of the act of July 3, 1948, 62 Stat. 1248, sec- 
tion 3 of the act of June 28, 1950, 64 Stat. 261, and section 
8 (b) of the act of June 16, 1951, 65 Stat. 72 (7 U.S. C. 
624), the Secretary of Agriculture has advised me that 
he has reason to believe that barley, hulled or unhulled, 
including rolled barley and ground barley, and barley 
malt, are being or are practically certain to be imported 


*19 Fed. Reg. 6807. 


into the United States under such conditions and in such 
quantities as to render or tend to render ineffective, or 
materially interfere with, the price-support program un. 
dertaken by the Department of Agriculture with respect 
to barley pursuant to sections 301 and 401 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, or to reduce sub. 
stantially the amount of products processed in the United 
States from domestic barley with respect to which such 
program of the Department of Agriculture is being under. 
taken; and 

WHEREAS, on August 20, 1954, I caused the United States 
Tariff Commission to make an investigation under the 
said section 22 with respect to this matter; and 

WHEREAS the said Tariff Commission has made such 
investigation and has reported to me its findings and 
recommendations in connection therewith; and 

WHEREAS, on the basis of the said investigation and 
report of the Tariff Commission, I find that barley, hulled 
and unhulled, including rolled barley and ground barley, 
and barley malt, in the aggregate, are practically certain 
to be imported into the United States during the period 
from October 1, 1954, to September 30, 1955, both dates 
inclusive, under such conditions and in such quantities ag 
to render or tend to render ineffective, or materially inter- 
fere with, the said price-support program with respect to 
barley; and 

Wuenreas I find and declare that the imposition of the 
quantitative limitations hereinafter proclaimed is shown 
by such investigation of the Tariff Commission to be neces 
sary in order that the entry, or withdrawal from ware 
house, for consumption of barley, hulled and unhulled, 
including rolled barley and ground barley, and barley malt 
will not render or tend to render ineffective, or materially 
interfere with, the said price-support program: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the said section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, do 
hereby proclaim that the total aggregate quantity of bar- 
ley, hulled and unhulled, including rolled barley and 
ground barley, and barley malt entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption during the period 
from October 1, 1954, to September 30, 1955, both 
dates inclusive, shall not exceed 27,500,000 bushels, 
which permissible total quantity I find and declare to be 
proportionately not less than 50 per centum of the total 
average aggregate annual quantity of such barley and 
barley malt entered, or withdrawn from warehouse for 
consumption during the representative period from July}, 
1948, to June 80, 1953, both dates inclusive; and that, 
of the said permissible total quantity not more thad 
27,225,000 bushels shall be imported from Canada, and 
not more than 275,000 bushels shall be imported from 
other foreign countries. 

For the purposes of this proclamation, 48 pounds of 
barley, hulled or unhulled, including rolled barley 
ground barley, shall be considered equal to one bushel, 
and 34 pounds of barley malt shall be considered equal 
to one bushel. 

The provisions of this proclamation shall not apply # 
certified or registered seed barley for use for seeding 
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and crop-improvement purposes, in bags tagged and 
sealed by an officially recognized seed-certifying agency 
of the country of production: Provided, (a) that the 
individual shipment amounts to 100 bushels (of 48 pounds 
each) or less, or (b) that the individual shipment amounts 
to more than 100 bushels (of 48 pounds each) and the 
written approval of the Secretary of Agriculture or his 
designated representative is presented at the time of 
entry, or bond is furnished in a form prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Customs in an amount equal to the 
value of the merchandise as set forth in the entry, plus 
the estimated duty as determined at the time of entry, 
conditioned upon the production of such written approval 
within 6 months from the date of entry. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 


caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this eighteenth day 
of October in the year of our Lord nineteen 
(SEAL) hundred and fifty-four, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
and seventy-ninth. 


By the President 


JOHN Foster DULLES 
Secretary of State. 


Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and Protocol 


Transmitted to Senate’! 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF TRANSMITTAL 


Tue Waite Hovssz, 
November 10, 1954. 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent 
of the Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith 
a copy of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty and the protocol thereto, both signed at 
Manila on September 8, 1954.? 

I transmit also for the information of the Sen- 
ate a copy of a declaration known as the Pacific 
Charter, which was drawn up at Manila and 
signed on that same date.? The charter proclaims 
the dedication of the signatory governments to 
the ideals of self-determination, self-government, 
and independence. It is a declaration of princi- 
ples and does not require the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

There is further transmitted for the information 
of the Senate the report made to me by the Secre- 
tary of State regarding the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty and the protocol thereto. 
I concur in the recommendation of the Secretary 
that the “unanimous agreement” required by arti- 
cle IV, paragraph 1, for the designation of states 

*Reprinted from 8. Exec. K, 83d Cong., 2d Sess. 


*For text of treaty and protocol and of the Pacific 
Charter, see BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 398. 
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or territories, by article VII for the invitation to 
states to accede to the treaty, and by article VIII 
for a change in the treaty area is to be understood 
in each instance as requiring the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The treaty is designed to promote security and. 
peace in Southeast Asia and the Southwestern 
Pacific by deterring Communist and other ag- 
gression in that area. It is a treaty for defense * 
against both open armed attack and internal sub- 
version. Included in the treaty is an understand- + 
ing on behalf of the United States that the only 
armed attack in the treaty area which the United 
States would regard as necessarily dangerous to 
our peace and security would be a Communist 
armed attack. The treaty caus for economic co- + 
operation to enable the free countries of this area 
to gain strength and vigor not only militarily but 
also socially and economically. 

The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty ° 
complements our other security treaties in the 
Pacific and constitutes an important link in the 
collective security of the free nations of South- 
east Asia and the Pacific. 

I recommend that the Senate give early and 
favorable consideration to the treaty and protocol 
submitted herewith, and advise and consent to 
the ratification thereof subject to the understand- 
ing of the United States contained in the treaty. 

Dwicur D. E1senHoweEr. 
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REPORT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 2, 1954. 
THe PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

I have the honor to submit to you, with a view 
to the transmission thereof to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification, a copy of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and the 
protocol thereto, both signed at Manila September 
8, 1954. There is also transmitted, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, a copy of the Pacific Char- 
ter signed and proclaimed at Manila on the same 
date. The charter is a declaration of principles 
and does not require the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 
. At your request Senator H. Alexander Smith 

and Senator Michael J. Mansfield of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee accompanied me to 
the Manila Conference as plenipotentiary dele- 
gates and signed, with me, the treaty, the protocol, 
and the Pacific Charter. I am greatly indebted to 
the contributions which they made to the success- 
ful negotiation of these instruments. This treaty 
is one in which the Executive and the Senate, 
through both political parties, cooperated all 
along the way. 

The purpose of the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty is the creation of unity for security 
and peace in Southeast Asia and the Southwestern 
Pacific. Eight nations—Australia, France, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States—participated in the negotiation as 
free and equal partners. It is a treaty for col- 
lective defense against both open armed at- 
tack and internal subversion. Although the 
United States has no direct territorial interest in 
Southeast Asia, we have much in common with 
the people and governments of this area and are 
united in the face of a common danger that stems 
from international communism. 





As I stated in my address to the Nation on Sep- * 


tember 15,° the unity envisaged by the treaty is 
something that the United States has long sought. 
In 1951, on behalf of the preceding administration, 
I negotiated security treaties with Australia and 
New Zealand, with the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and with Japan. Since then a mutual de- 


* Ibid., Sept. 27, 1954, p. 431. 
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fense treaty with Korea has also been concluded, 
































subject to exchange of instruments of ratification, . 
Each of these treaties has a continuing role in the}: 
development of a Pacific security system, and each = 
contemplated the development of a more compre. : 
hensive system of regional security in the Pacific 9 
area. Fe 
Like the earlier treaties, the Manila Pact is in} 
full conformity with the purposes and principle 2 
set forth in the Charter of the United Nations and |“ 
is based on article 51, which recognizes the inherent | 
right of individual or collective self-defense. It ” 
is directed against no government, against no ne _ 
tion, and against no peoples. “a 
The treaty consists of a preamble and 11 articles f o. 
The preamble sets forth the spirit and purposes ste 
of the treaty. It recognizes the sovereign equality ‘sa 
of all the parties and reiterates their faith in the 
Charter of the United Nations and their desire to c, 
live in peace with all peoples and all governments tai 
Reaffirming the principle of equal rights and self- 7 
determination of peoples, it declares the intention . 
of the parties to strive by every peaceful means on 
to promote self-government and to securs the i- W 
dependence of those countries whose people desir bet 
it and are able to undertake its responsibilities F ,. 
Declaring publicly and formally their sense df ,.. 
unity, the parties give warning to any potential poi 
aggressor that they stand together in the area Ce 
The preamble expresses also the fundamental put § -p,, 
pose of the treaty, i. e. the further coordination F ,.y 
of efforts for collective defense for the preserve fy; 
tion of peace and security. al 
Article I contains undertakings similar to tho f ,.., 
in comparable articles of other security treaties A 
By its terms the parties reaffirm their solemn ob 
ligations under the Charter of the United Nations pro 
to settle by peaceful means any international dit poy 
putes in which they may be involved, and to re — *8" 
frain in their international relations from the§ 
threat or use of force inconsistent with the pul 
poses of the United Nations. All of the parties — Par 
to the treaty are members of the United Nations § agg: 
Article II incorporates in the treaty the prim § *%ai 
ciple of the Vandenberg resolution (S. Res. 239, pd 
80th Cong.) , which requires that regional and cok f 4.4 
lective security arrangements joined in by the § mon 
United States be based on continuous self-help § proc 
and mutual aid. The parties pledge themselvé § .7),, 







by such means not only to maintain and develop f >, 
their individual and collective capacity to resist Fg... 
armed attack but also to prevent and counter sub 
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yersive activities directed from without against 
their territorial integrity and political stability. 
The treaty thus recognizes the danger of subver- 
sion and indirect aggression, which as we are 
keenly aware have been principal tools of inter- 
national communism. 

Article III recognizes the importance of free 
institutions and sound economies in achieving the 
objectives of peace and security. It is based on 
the realization that the opportunities of commu- 
nism will diminish if through economic coopera- 
tion the free nations are able to develop their in- 
-ternal stability. The parties agree to cooperate 
in promoting economic progress and social well- 
-being. This article does not commit the United 
States to any grant program... However, as I 
stated in my address of September 15, Congress 
had the vision to see this year that there might be 
special needs in Southeast Asia. By the Mutual 
Security Act, Congress has already provided cer- 
tain funds which may be used to assist the free 
governments of Southeast Asia. 

‘The article builds no economic walls against 
countries or territories not parties to the treaty. 
While a special relationship ought to prevail as 
between those countries which together assume 
serious commitments, the treaty countries are fully 
aware of the importance from an economic stand- 
point of such nations as Japan, Indonesia, Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Formosa, and other areas in the 
"Far East and South Asia area. Article III does 
not preclude our continued economic cooperation 
with these and other countries whose economic 
welfare is deemed important to the stability of the 
treaty area as well as to our own well-being. 

Article IV contains some of the most important 
provisions of the treaty. It sets forth the meas- 
ures by which the parties agree to take action 
against armed aggression and against the danger 
of subversion and indirect aggression. 

Under paragraph 1 of that article each of the 
parties recognizes that— 
aggression by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any State or terri- 
tory which the Parties by unanimous agreement may here- 
after designate, would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to meet the com- 


mon danger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes, 


‘That language is based upon the Monroe Doctrine 
Principle and follows the pattern of other United 
States security treaties in the Pacific. Each party 
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recognizes in article IV, paragraph 1, that the 
armed attack referred to therein would be dan- 
gerous to its own peace and safety. 

In the case of the United States, only a Com- 
munist armed attack can bring that treaty pro- 
vision into operation. The understanding of the 
United States in this respect is embodied in the 
treaty itself. It reads as follows: 


The United States of America in executing the present 
Treaty does so with the understanding that its recogni- 
tion of the effect of aggression and armed attack and its 
agreement with reference thereto in Article IV, para- 


graph 1, apply only to communist aggression but affirms * 


that in the event of other aggression or armed attack it 
will consult under the provisions of Article IV, para- 
graph 2. 

This understanding reflects the special position - 
of the United States as the only one of the signa- 
tories which does not have any territory in the 
treaty area. For the other signatories the treaty 
deals with any and all acts of aggression which 
might disturb the peace of the area. For the 
United States, however, it is expressly stipulated 
that the only armed attack which the United States 
would regard as necessarily dangerous to our peace 
and security would be a Communist armed at- 
tack. Recognition that Communist armed aggres- ° 
sion in Southeast Asia would in fact endanger 
the peace and security of the United States, and 
call for counteraction by the United States, is 
based on the realization that the spread of inter- 
national communism poses a threat to the United 
States as it does to the entire free world. 

The language of paragraph 1 also provides for 
designation, by unanimous agreement, of other 
states or territories an armed attack against which 
will result in bringing certain of the treaty pro- 
visions into operation. I recommend that you in- 
form the Senate that this provision is to be inter- 
preted as requiring the advice and consent of the 
United States Senate to any agreement making 
such a designation. 

The agreement of each of the parties to act to 
meet the common danger “in accordance with its 
constitutional processes” leaves to the judgment of 
each country the type of action to be taken in the 
event an armed attack occurs. There is, of course, 
a wide range of defensive measures which might 
be appropriate depending upon the circumstances. 
Any action which the United States might take 
would, of course, be in accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes. 





3 ad 


Provision is made in the final sentence of the 
paragraph for reporting the measures taken 
against armed aggression to the Security Council 
of the United Nations in accordance with the ob- 
ligation of the parties under article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

*The danger from subversion and indirect ag- 
gression is dealt with in paragraph 2 of article IV, 
which meets this difficult problem more explicitly 

‘than any other security treaty we have made. It 

provides for immediate consultation by the parties 
whenever any party believes that the integrity of 
the treaty area is threatened by other than armed 
attack. The threat may be to the territorial in- 
violability or integrity, or to the sovereignty or 
political independence of any party in the treaty 
area or any other state or territory to which para- 
graph 1 of the article may from time to time apply. 
‘The paragraph contains no obligation beyond con- 
sultation, but the purpose of consultation is to 
agree on measures to be taken for the common de- 
fense. In its understanding with reference to ar- 
ticle IV, paragraph 1, the United States affirms 
that in the event of any aggression or armed attack 
other than Communist aggression it will observe 
the consultation provisions of article IV, para- 
graph 2. 

Paragraph 3 affirms the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples proclaimed by 
the treaty signatories in the Pacific Charter. It 
states the understanding of the parties that, except 
at the invitation or consent of the government con- 
cerned, no action shall be taken on the territory of 
any state designated under paragraph 1 or on any 
territory so designated. 

To facilitate implementation of the treaty, ar- 
ticle V establishes a Council, on which each party 
is to be represented. The Council will provide for 
consultation with regard to military and other 
planning as the changing situation in the treaty 
area may require. 

No material changes in the military planning 
of the United States will be required by our par- 
ticipation in the Council. At present, United 
States plans call for maintaining at all times pow- 
erful naval and air forces in the Western Pacific 
capable of striking at any aggressor by means and 

at places of our choosing. As I explained at the 
Manila Conference, the responsibilities of the 
United States are so vast and farflung that we be- 
lieve we would serve best not by earmarking forces 
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for particular areas of the Far East but by devel. 
oping the deterrent of mobile striking power p 
strategically placed reserves.‘ The Confereng 
accepted that viewpoint, recognizing that the de 
terrent power we thus create can protect many 


effectively as it protects one. However, otha 


treaty members may deem it desirable to mak 
their contribution toward strengthening the de 
fense of the area by specific force commitment, 
for that purpose. 

- Article VI makes clear that the obligations of 
the parties under the treaty do not affect in any 
way their obligations under the United Nation 
Charter. It recognizes the primary responsibility 
of the United Nations in maintaining intern 
tional peace and security. Each party declary 
that it has no existing international obligation 
in conflict with the treaty and undertakes not t 
enter into any international engagements in con 
flict with it. 

Article VII takes into account that not all coun 
tries whose interests now or in the future may hk 
bound up with the Southeast Asia Collective De 
fense Treaty are in a position to become parties 

. at this time. It accordingly provides that the 
parties, by unanimous agreement, may invite any 
other state in a position to further the objective 
of the treaty and to contribute to the security of 
the area, to accede to the treaty at a later date, I 
recommend that this article be interpreted as 1 
quiring the advice and consent of the Senate for 
the United States to join in the “unanimous agree 
ment” required for the invitation of new partie 

Article VIII defines the “treaty area” as the 
general area of Southeast Asia, including the er 
tire territories of the Asian parties, and the general 
area of the Southwest Pacific not including the 
Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 minutes north 
latitude. Provision is made for amendment of 
the treaty area by unanimous agreement. On tl 
part of the United States, I recommend that Ser 
ate advice and consent be required for such agree 
ment. 

Article IX assigns to the Republic of the Philip 
pines the customary duties as depositary of the 
treaty. Paragraph 2 provides that the treaty 
shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by 
the parties in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. The association of the 


* Ibid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 391. 
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United States in collective arrangements “by con- 
stitutional process” was recommended by the Van- 
denberg resolution and has been the basis for all 
of our security treaties. 

Paragraph 3 of article [X provides that deposit 

of ratifications by a majority of the signatories 
shall bring the treaty into force between the states 
which have ratified it. With respect to each other 
state it shall come into force on the date of de- 
posit of its ratification. 
_ According to article X the treaty has indefinite 
duration, but any party may cease to be a party 1 
year after its notice of denunciation has been 
given. It is hoped that the cooperation for peace 
and security which is the objective of this treaty 
will be permanent. However, since the condi- 
tions in the treaty area are subject to fluctuation, 
a flexible provision in respect to duration seems 
desirable. 

Article XI is a formal article regarding the au- 
thentic language texts of the treaty. 


The protocol extends the benefits of articles ITI - 


and IV to the States of Cambodia and Laos and 
the free territory under the jurisdiction of the 
State of Vietnam. The Indochina situation was 
considered by some of the treaty signatories as 
creating obstacles to these three countries becom- 
ing actual parties to the treaty at the present 
time. By designating them as states or terri- 
tories for the purposes of article IV, the pro- 
tocol assures that armed attack or indirect ag- 
gression against Cambodia, Laos, or the terri- 
tory under Vietnamese jurisdiction will bring 
into operation the obligations of the parties 
under that article. It thus throws over those new 
nations a certain mantle of protection. The 


protocol also extends to those countries eligibility 
in respect of the economic measures, including 
technical assistance, contemplated by article ITI. 
It thus recognizes that economic progress and so- 
cial well-being in these areas are essential to the 
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economic welfare of the whole area and a vital 
force in combating the opportunities of com- 
munism. 

In addition to the treaty and protocol, there was 
also drawn up and signed at the Manila Confer- 
ence a declaration known as the Pacific Charter. 


The charter was the idea of President Magsaysay. 


of the Republic of the Philippines, who empha- 
sized the importance of making clear that the 
treaty signatories were seeking the welfare of the 
Asian peoples and were not promoting “colonial- 
ism.” As I said in my opening address to the 
Conference, one of communism’s most effective 
weapons is to pretend that the Western Powers 
are seeking to impose colonialism on the Asian 
people. I said then that we must make abun- 
dantly clear our intention to invigorate in- 
dependence. 

The Pacific Charter proclaims certain basic 
principles in relation to the right of peoples to 
self-determination, self-government, and inde- 
pendence. It dedicates all the signatories to up- 
hold these principles for all countries whose people 
desire it and are able to undertake its responsi- 
bilities. In the Pacific Charter the West and the 
East have joined in a pledge of fellowship that 
supports and invigorates the basic principles 
which underlie the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty and protocol. 

_An view of the importance of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty and protocol as a deter- 
rent to Communist and other aggression and as a 
bulwark in the maintenance of peace and security 
in the Pacific area, it is hoped that the treaty in- 
cluding the understanding of the United States 
contained therein, together with the protocol, will 
be given early and favorable consideration by the 
Senate. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JoHN Foster Dutzzs. 








Provision is made in the final sentence of the 
paragraph for reporting the measures taken 
against armed aggression to the Security Council 
of the United Nations in accordance with the ob- 
ligation of the parties under article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. | 

‘The danger from subversion and indirect ag- 
gression is dealt with in paragraph 2 of article IV, 
which meets this difficult problem more explicitly 

‘than any other security treaty we have made. It 

provides for immediate consultation by the parties 
whenever any party believes that the integrity of 
the treaty area is threatened by other than armed 
attack. The threat may be to the territorial in- 
violability or integrity, or to the sovereignty or 
political independence of any party in the treaty 
area or any other state or territory to which para- 
graph 1 of the article may from time to time apply. 
‘The paragraph contains no obligation beyond con- 
sultation, but the purpose of consultation is to 
agree on measures to be taken for the common de- 
fense. In its understanding with reference to ar- 
ticle IV, paragraph 1, the United States affirms 
that in the event of any aggression or armed attack 
other than Communist aggression it will observe 
the consultation provisions of article IV, para- 
graph 2. 

Paragraph 3 affirms the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples proclaimed by 
the treaty signatories in the Pacific Charter. It 
states the understanding of the parties that, except 
at the invitation or consent of the government con- 
cerned, no action shall be taken on the territory of 
any state designated under paragraph 1 or on any 
territory so designated. 

To facilitate implementation of the treaty, ar- 
ticle V establishes a Council, on which each party 
is to be represented. The Council will provide for 
consultation with regard to military and other 
planning as the changing situation in the treaty 
area may require. 

No material changes in the military planning 
of the United States will be required by our par- 
ticipation in the Council. At present, United 
States plans call for maintaining at all times pow- 
erful naval and air forces in the Western Pacific 
capable of striking at any aggressor by means and 

at places of our choosing. As I explained at the 
Manila Conference, the responsibilities of the 
United States are so vast and farflung that we be- 
lieve we would serve best not by earmarking forces 
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for particular areas of the Far East but by devel. 
oping the deterrent of mobile striking power play 
strategically placed reserves. The Confereng 
accepted that viewpoint, recognizing that the de 
terrent power we thus create can protect many ag 
effectively as it protects one. However, other 
treaty members may deem it desirable to make 
their contribution toward strengthening the de 
fense of the area by specific force commitments 
for that purpose. 

- Article VI makes clear that the obligations of 
the parties under the treaty do not affect in any 
way their obligations under the United Nation 
Charter. It recognizes the primary responsibility 
of the United Nations in maintaining interna 
tional peace and security. Each party declares 
that it has no existing international obligations 
in conflict with the treaty and undertakes not to 
enter into any international engagements in con 
flict with it. 

Article VII takes into account that not all coun- 
tries whose interests now or in the future may kk 
bound up with the Southeast Asia Collective De 
fense Treaty are in a position to become parties 


. at this time. It accordingly provides that the 


parties, by unanimous agreement, may invite any 
other state in a position to further the objective 
of the treaty and to contribute to the security of 
the area, to accede to the treaty at a later date, I 
recommend that this article be interpreted as 
quiring the advice and consent of the Senate for 
the United States to join in the “unanimous agree 
ment” required for the invitation of new parties 

Article VIII defines the “treaty area” as the 
general area of Southeast Asia, including the er 
tire territories of the Asian parties, and the general 
area of the Southwest Pacific not including the 
Pacific area north of 21 degrees 30 minutes north 
latitude. Provision is made for amendment of 
the treaty area by unanimous agreement. On the 
part of the United States, I recommend that Ser 
ate advice and consent be required for such agree 
ment. 

Article IX assigns to the Republic of the Philip 
pines the customary duties as depositary of the 
treaty. Paragraph 2 provides that the treaty 
shall be ratified and its provisions carried out by 
the parties in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes. The association of the 


* Ibid., Sept. 20, 1954, p. 391. 
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United States in collective arrangements “by con- 
stitutional process” was recommended by the Van- 
denberg resolution and has been the basis for all 
of our security treaties. 

Paragraph 3 of article [X provides that deposit 

of ratifications by a majority of the signatories 
shall bring the treaty into force between the states 
which have ratified it. With respect to each other 
state it shall come into force on the date of de- 
posit of its ratification. 
_ According to article X the treaty has indefinite 
duration, but any party may cease to be a party 1 
year after its notice of denunciation has been 
given. It is hoped that the cooperation for peace 
and security which is the objective of this treaty 
will be permanent. However, since the condi- 
tions in the treaty area are subject to fluctuation, 
a flexible provision in respect to duration seems 
desirable. 

Article XI is a formal article regarding the au- 
thentic language texts of the treaty. 


The protocol extends the benefits of articles ITI - 


and IV to the States of Cambodia and Laos and 
the free territory under the jurisdiction of the 
State of Vietnam. The Indochina situation was 
considered by some of the treaty signatories as 
creating obstacles to these three countries becom- 
ing actual parties to the treaty at the present 
time. By designating them as states or terri- 
tories for the purposes of article IV, the pro- 
tocol assures that armed attack or indirect ag- 
gression against Cambodia, Laos, or the terri- 
tory under Vietnamese jurisdiction will bring 
into operation the obligations of the parties 
under that article. It thus throws over those new 
nations a certain mantle of protection. The 
protocol also extends to those countries eligibility 
in respect of the economic measures, including 
technical assistance, contemplated by article ITI. 
It thus recognizes that economic progress and so- 
cial well-being in these areas are essential to the 
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economic welfare of the whole area and a vital 
force in combating the opportunities of com- 


munism. 


In addition to the treaty and protocol, there was 
also drawn up and signed at the Manila Confer- 
ence a declaration known as the Pacific Charter. 
The charter was the idea of President Magsaysay. 
of the Republic of the Philippines, who empha- 
sized the importance of making clear that the 
treaty signatories were seeking the welfare of the 
Asian peoples and were not promoting “colonial- 
ism.” As I said in my opening addrecs to the 
Conference, one of communism’s most effective 
weapons is to pretend that the Western Powers 
are seeking to impose colonialism on the Asian 
people. I said then that we must make abun- 
dantly clear our intention to invigorate in- 
dependence. 

The Pacific Charter proclaims certain basic - 
principles in relation to the right of peoples to 
self-determination, self-government, and inde- 
pendence. It dedicates all the signatories to up- 
hold these principles for all countries whose people 
desire it and are able to undertake its responsi- 
bilities. In the Pacific Charter the West and the 
East have joined in a pledge of fellowship that 
supports and invigorates the basic principles 
which underlie the Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty and protocol. 

_In view of the importance of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty and protocol as a deter- 
rent to Communist and other aggression and as a 
bulwark in the maintenance of peace and security 
in the Pacific area, it is hoped that the treaty in- 
cluding the understanding of the United States 
contained therein, together with the protocol, will 
be given early and favorable consideration by the 


* 


Senate. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun Foster Dutzzs. 



























INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Weather Service for International Civil Aviation 


SIMULTANEOUS SESSION OF THE COMMISSION FOR AERONAUTICAL METEOROLOGY AND 
THE METEOROLOGY DIVISION OF THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION, 


MONTREAL, JUNE-JULY 1954 


by Delbert M. Little 


The safe, regular, and efficient operation of a 
worldwide network of international air routes by 
air carriers of the United States and other na- 
tions necessitates international standardization of 
procedures for supplying weather information for 
such operations and periodical consultation be- 
tween states in regard to their common problems 
arising from the needs of this continually devel- 
oping mode of transportation. 

Weather information is just as essential for 
modern high-speed aircraft operating at high 
levels as it was for the earlier types of aircraft. 
As new aircraft are developed and introduced into 
civil operation, the character of the weather serv- 
ice required for the successful commercial opera- 
tion of civil air transportation changes, but the 
requirement for service persists and, in fact, cre- 
ates more difficult problems for national weather 
services. Coupled with the much greater fre- 
quency of flights, which itself creates special prob- 
lems of meteorological workload at the various in- 
ternational aerodromes, there is naturally a con- 
stant demand from operators for more accurate 
and detailed information which will enable their 
improved equipment to be utilized with maximum 
efficiency, e. g. by making landings as a routine 
under weather conditions which had to be regarded 
as marginal or worse with earlier equipment. The 
introduction of jet aircraft, operating at very high 
speeds, at levels for which meteorologists have very 
little data imposes stringent requirements in re- 
gard to the speed at which information is to be 
developed and supplied and thus creates further 
problems for the aviation meteorologist. 
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An aircraft is unaware of the existence of 
frontiers. Its operational characteristics remain 
the same whether it is taking off from a U.S. in- 
ternational aerodrome or from an aerodrome in an 
“underdeveloped” country thousands of miles 
away, and it requires the same weather data, sup- 
plied in the same form, from both places. The 
problems associated with the provision of weather 
service to civil aircraft are therefore truly inter- 
national in character and can be resolved only 
through the machinery of international confer- 
ences, where the various administrations can pool 
their experiences. In consultation with the 
representatives of operators, they can evolve pro- 
cedures which are internationally agreed as both 
practicable and adequate to meet aeronautical 
requirements and can formulate agreed programs 
for the solution of technical problems so far un- 
resolved. 

The first attempt to organize international 
study of the problems of weather service for it- 
ternational civil aviation and the development of 
internationally agreed procedures for supplying 
such service was made by the former International 
Meteorological Organization, a nongovernmental 
association of directors of national weather serv 
ices. This organization established an Intern 
tional Commission for Aeronautical Meteorology, 
which developed, in 1939, “General Regulations 
for the Meteorological Protection of International 
Air Navigation.” During World War II, there 
was considerable development of aviation, par 
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ticularly of long distance and transoceanic flying, 
and, when the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization was provisionally established in 1944, 
jt undertook the revision of the existing regula- 
tions of the International Meteorological Organi- 
zation. 

When the Commission for Aeronautical Mete- 
orology resumed activity in 1946 after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, it was agreed that the further 
development of the international regulations 
should be a joint undertaking of both the Icao 
and Imo and that the Meteorological Division of 
Icao, the representative body of that organization 
primarily concerned with aviation meteorological 
problems, should meet simultaneously with the 
CAeM of Imo as necessary to discuss such develop- 
ment and associated technical problems. Two such 
simultaneous sessions were held in 1947 and 1950 
and resulted in the promulgation by Icao and 
Imo of joint “Specifications for Meteorological 
Services for International Air Navigation,” to- 
gether with a large number of recommendations 
addressed to the respective members of the two 
organizations designed to further the development 
of improved methods for supplying weather serv- 
ice for international civil aviation. 


Formation of WMO 


In 1951 the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion, a specialized agency of the United Nations, 
replaced the former Imo. This organization es- 
tablished a Commission for Aeronautical Mete- 
orology (CAeM) to continue work on the lines of 
the former Commission of the Imo. The Icao and 
Wo agreed that the machinery of simultaneous 
sessions of the two constituent bodies should be 
continued, together with the arrangements for 
joint promulgation of international standards and 
recommended practices in regard to the provision 
of meteorological service and joint development 
of recommendations to their respective members 
in regard to aviation meteorological matters. 

The first such simultaneous session of the two 
bodies, constituting the First Session of the CAeM 
of Wmo and the Fourth Session of the Meteor- 
ology Division of Icao, was held in the Icao head- 
quarters at Montreal from June 15 to July 14, 
1954, by invitation of the Council of Icao. The 
following states and territories were represented 
at the conference, in their capacities as members 
of one or both of the two organizations: 
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Australia Ireland 

Belgium Italy 

Brazil Lebanon 

British Caribbean Terri- Netherlands 
tories New Zealand 

British West African Norway 
Territories Portugal 

Burma Spain 

Canada Sweden 

Denmark Switzerland 

Dominican Republic Syria 

Egypt Thailand 

Federal Republic of Ger- United Kingdom 
many United States 

France Union of Soviet Socialist 

India Republics 

Iran 


Observers representing the following three non- 
governmental international organizations partici- 
pated in the conference: 


International Airline Navigators’ Council 

International Air Transport Association 

International Federation of Air Line Pilots’ 
Association 


The United States was represented by the fol- 
lowing delegation : 


D. M. Little, Chairman and delegate 

A. H. Nagle, Vice Chairman and delegate 
Capt. J. R. Abbott, Alternate delegate 
W. L. Halnon, Alternate delegate 

Maj. C. D. McCarty, Alternate delegate 
L. Harmantas, Alternate delegate 

N. E. Johnson, Alternate delegate 

J. M. Bowman, Alternate adviser 


Although the major portion of the work was 
done in simultaneous meetings of the two bodies, 
the CAeM, with the agreement of Icao, held sev- 
eral separate meetings to deal with matters not on 
the agenda for the simultaneous meetings. As a 
result of the discussions in these separate meetings, 
the Commission arranged for the drafting, or 
recommended publication by Wmo, of manuals 
on aerodrome meteorological office practice, mete- 
orological observing and reporting duties at aero- 
dromes, and meteorological observing in aircraft 
and also arranged for the preparation of guidance 
material on meteorological aircraft reconnaissance 
observing techniques. The publication of such 
manuals by the Wo is regarded as an important 
step toward the raising of the level of meteorolog- 
ical service to international civil aviation. It will 
make available, in a practical form, to new mete- 
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orological services, or services still in the course 
of development, the know-how and experience of 
larger and more developed services and provide 
a means of insuring that the international require- 
ments as regards weather service for aviation, 
specified by the Wmo and Icao, are met in the 
most effective manner. 

The Commission also recommended, for pro- 
mulgation by the Wmo, comprehensive recom- 
mended standards for the qualifications and train- 
ing of meteorological personnel employed in the 
application of meteorology to aeronautics, again 
with the object of insuring the provision of an 
adequate level of aviation information to air car- 
riers of the United States and other nations. It 
also reviewed the meteorological training specified 
for aeronautical personnel (pilots, navigators, 
etc.) and recommended certain improvements in 
the prescribed curriculum for consideration by 
Icao. 

The Commission further recommended the pro- 
visional international adoption of the code for 
reporting of sea ice by aircraft provisionally 
used by U.S. aircraft on sea-ice reconnaissance. 
It also reviewed the organization of Wao and its 
possible future work program, from the point of 
view of the advancement of aviation meteorology, 
and made a number of suggestions for considera- 
tion at the Second Congress of Wmo (1955). 


Work of the Simultaneous Session 


The agenda for the simultaneous session, which 
was the predominant activity, covered a wide 
field. The major item, from the organizational 
aspect, was the revision of the Icao-Imo “Speci- 
fications for Meteorological Services for Interna- 
tional Air Navigation” to bring them up-to-date 
and to put them in a form suitable for promulga- 
tion both by Icao, as an annex to the Convention 
for International Civil Aviation and “Procedures 
for Air Navigation Services—Meteorology,” and 
by Wao, as the Woo Technical Regulations for 
Aviation Meteorology, the object being to arrive 
at joint texts which would serve both purposes. 

The work of the simultaneous session was di- 
vided between two committees, each of which was 
broken up into two subcommittees, as follows: 


Subcommittee A-1: Dealt with the development 
of the texts referred to above. 


Subcommittee A-2: Reviewed the figure codes and 
forms of plain-language mes- 
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sage employed in aeronay- 
tical meteorology for commu. 
nication of meteorological 
information by radi 
raphy and radiotelephony, 
and developed requirements 
for certain new codes and 
observing practices. 

Subcommittee B-1: Dealt with special technical 
problems such as the devel. 
opment of methods of pro 
viding service for high 
speed, high-level jet opera- 
tions, clear air turbulence, 
ice-accretion on aircraft, 
pressure-pattern navigation, 
and the use of airborne radar 
equipment for giving mete- 
orological warnings to ait- 
craft. It also examined the 
problem of improving ob 
serving networks, including 
the utilization of automatic 
weather stations, observa- 
tions of atmospheric elec 
trical discharges, and ground 
radar. 

Subcommittee B-2: Made a thorough study of the 
aeronautical requirements 
for climatological statistics 
and climatological studies 
and developed proposed reg- 
ulations and models for such 
summaries and studies, dis 
cussed the difficult problem of 

improving the supply of me 

teorological personnel for 
employment at international 
aerodromes, revised the 
training material used by 

Icao technical assistance mis 

sions, and dealt with other 

matters in connection with 

Icao publications. 


The results of the work of the simultaneous 
session are contained in 69 recommendations made 
by the CAeM and the Meteorology Division either 
to Icao, to Wo, or to both organizations. 

Three of these deal with the review of the Ime 
Icao “Specifications for Meteorological Services 
for International Air Navigation” and their 
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casting, in part, as a new annex 8 to the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion and as Icao “Procedures for Air Navigation 
Services—Meteorology,” this material to be pro- 
mulgated also by Wao, as part of its Technical 
Regulations and, in part, as supplementary ma- 
terial promulgated by Wmo alone. A complete 
draft of the annex material was prepared. 

Time did not permit of more than the prepara- 
tion of a draft revision of the remainder of the 
“Specifications” material; the completion of this 
draft (and the separation of it into Pans—Mer 
material and material to be promulgated by Wmo 
only) was delegated to the Icao Secretariat and 
the President of the Commission for Aeronauti- 
cal Meteorology. All of the material referred ‘to 
above will shortly be circulated to contracting 
states of Icao and members of the Wao for com- 
ment, and a final revision will be made early in 
1955 by the Icao Air Navigation Commission, in 
consultation with Wao, for submission to top 
levels in Icao and Wao for formal approval. 


Needs of High-Level Aircraft 


In drafting the procedures material referred to 
above, account was taken of the requirements of 
the high-speed, high-level aircraft which will be 
operating on international civil air routes in the 
near future, but it was considered that additional 
measures were necessary to insure efficient service 
tosuch aircraft. Recommendations were adopted 
stressing the need for regular upper-air observa- 
tions up to at least the 100-mb. level and for ever’- 
tual standardization of levels for which high-level 
charts should be prepared ; outlining the require- 
ments of a high-level forecast code; and calling 
for the establishment of special high-level fore- 
cast centers and for a sufficiently rapid system for 
communicating essential meteorological informa- 
tion to such aircraft in flight. 

Attention was drawn to the need for further 
study and exchanges of view concerning jet 
streams and high-level forecasting problems in 
general. The preparation of a series of upper- 
wind and temperature charts covering the whole 
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world was also proposed. The issuance by the 
Wno of manuals or monographs on the jet stream, 
automatic weather stations, sferics (atmospheric 
discharges), mountain waves, and the use of 
ground-weather radar was recommended. Studies 
of the methods of determining mean winds over 
a route and of calculating flight time (Icao), of 
the differences between winds computed by dif- 
ferent meteorological offices (Wmo), and of a 
variety of other subjects were also proposed. 

A number of the recommendations deal with the 
question of atmospheric turbulence. The neces- 
sity for more study and research on turbulence 
was stressed, and intensification of the cooperative 
investigation of clear-air, high-level turbulence, 
initiated in 1951, under which states send all re- 
ports of such turbulence encountered by aircraft 
to the U.S. Weather Bureau for study and investi- 
gation, was called for. A special study was made 
of gust structure, aimed at developing a specifica- 
tion of gusts which will adequately reflect the 
parameters which influence the controllability of 
aircraft during landing. The need for improved 
ice-measuring equipment for aircraft and for fur- 
ther study of the ice-accretion problem was em- 
phasized in other recommendations. 

Considerable attention was given to the question 
of improving meteorological observation networks 
on a worldwide basis, and guidance was given, in 
a number of recommendations, to Icao and Wao 
regional bodies concerned with this problem, which 
it is hoped will result in improvement of the pres- 
ent situation. 

The variety of subjects covered in these 69 rec- 
ommendations is illustrative of the continuing 
close interlocking of meteorology and aviation 
and of the important role of weather service in 
facilitation of safety and efficiency in civil air 
transportation. 


© Mr. Little, author of the above article, is As- 
sistant Chief (Administration) of the Weather 
Bureau and served as Chairman of the US. dele- 
gation to the simultaneous session of the Com- 
mission for Aeronautical Meteorology of the 
WMO and the Meteorology Diwision of ICAO. 





















































































































































































































Following are the texts of statements made on 
November 8, 12, and 15 in Committee I (Political 
and Security) of the U.N. General Assembly by 
U.S. Representatives Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., and 
C.D. Jackson during the debate on the joint draft 
resolution relating to atomic energy. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE 


U.S. delegation press release 2012 dated November 8 


I am obliged to you for your courtesy and for 
that of the other members whose names are in- 
scribed, and I shall only take 2 minutes. I would 
like to do so to clear up the points which were 
raised by the Representative of the Soviet Union 
this morning.’ I’d like to do so one by one. 

He asked why the present United States pro- 
posal, to use his words, “narrows down the volume 
and scope of economic assistance.” Mr. Chairman, 
the United States proposal does not have that 
effect. The United States has no policy to reduce 
technical assistance but, as the President has made 
clear, to increase it. We are anxious that the 
abundant electric resources which can be developed 
as a result of atomic energy be realized as rapidly 
as possible. We must, however, sound a note of 
caution against any idea that we shall wake up 
tomorrow with those abundant resources actually 
in existence. 

The Soviet Representative then spoke about the 
relationship of the international agency to the 
General Assembly and the Security Council. 
When the agency is set up, presumably the agree- 
ment between it and the United Nations will work 
out any relationship that may be desirable or nec- 
essary to the General Assembly and the Security 


* Andrei Vyshinsky spoke on Nov. 8 in reply to Ambas- 
sador Lodge’s opening statement of Nov. 5; for text of the 
latter and of the joint draft resolution, see BULLETIN of 
Nov. 15, 1954, p. 742. 
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Council. We may perhaps be forgiven for hoping 
and for expecting that it will not be a relationship 
in which the Security Council veto paralyzes the 
agency. 

The Soviet Representative referred to my state 
ment that in the near future the international 
agency would be able to carry out only part of the 
work which it ultimately will carry out, the part 
which would be most suitable. My statement on 
this matter was entirely clear, and in all candor, 
Mr. Chairman, I think it was entirely honest. For 
example, I outlined the training courses which the 
United States is developing. It will be impossible 
for the United Nations agency in its first year to 
work out as elaborate a program of training as 
that. If we turned over the full matter of train- 
ing to the international agency in its first year, it 
would turn out that we would have no training 
either by the agency or by the United States. The 
same holds true as to other programs which the 
agency will ultimately carry out. There is 9 
much to be done that it will be a number of years 
before the agency is able to carry out fully the 
programs which we visualize for it. We do no 
expect the agency to develop from birth to adoles 
cence and full maturity in 1 month or even 6 
months. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, the Soviet Representative 
asked what measures we propose to take to reduce 
the potential destructive force of world atomic 
energy. This is basically a disarmament prob 
lem, and we have just unanimously agreed to 4 
procedure for dealing with this problem by the 
Disarmament Commission.? President Eisel- 
hower made it clear last December that his pro 
posal was not a disarmament proposal. He hoped, 
however, that this experiment in international 
cooperation would make it easier to make genuine 




































* Tbid., Nov. 1, 1954, p. 664, and Nov. 15, 1954, p. 750. 
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p in reaching agreement on disarmament. 
Finally, Mr. Chairman, it is pleasing to hear 
the Representative of the Soviet Union say that 
I was wrong in claiming that the Soviet attitude 
is essentially negative, which are the two words 
that I used. He can prove me wrong by support- 
ing the pending resolution, and I hope he will do 
so. He can also prove me wrong by starting to 
negotiate, and I hope he will do that too. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR LODGE 
U.S. delegation press release 2021 dated November 12 


I just wish to make a few brief remarks now, 
because on Monday, [November 15], or whenever 
the next meeting is, I will, of course, reply in 
extenso to all the points that have been raised by 
the Representative of the Soviet Union. What I 
am about to say now is not to be considered as a 
definitive reply to him. Moreover, at the next 
meeting, I will ask Mr. C. D. Jackson of New York, 
who is a delegate of the United States of America 
at this General Assembly, also to make some obser- 
vations, and we will do so completely and I think 
with clarity and candor. 

I would like to say now that the Soviet Repre- 
sentative appears to be concerned about support of 
this proposed program by the United States Con- 
gress and also by resistance from the American 
businessman. He should really set his mind at 
rest. When President Eisenhower made his pro- 
posal last December, we may be sure he took all 
these factors into account. As a matter of fact, 
far from opposition or delay in the Congress, this 
body at its last session, at the request of President 
Eisenhower, amended the Atomic Energy Act in 
order to have the law conform to the proposal 
which President Eisenhower made. The amend- 
ments which the Congress made are what make 
possible our making available materials and in- 
formation outside of the country. There is also 
no evidence of any resistance from the business 
community in this country. 

I am constrained to observe that once again the 
Soviet Representative has used press articles as 
sacred evidence of our official policy. It is a thing 
that he does very often. He did it again today. 
And once again I must point out that we have a 
free press in America which speaks for itself and 
hot for the Government. 

Let me add also what is obvious, I am sure, to 
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all of you, that this is not a disarmament pro- 
posal. There is no country in the world that is 
more eager for disarmament than the United 
States, and we have proved it on every occasion. 
The disarmament issue was in this Committee a 
little while ago, and it was referred to the Dis- 
armament Commission, which is the expert body 
created just for that purpose. And no one can say 
that this Assembly has been indifferent to the ques- 
tion of disarmament. But to complain that this 
proposal for the peaceful uses of atomic energy is 
not a disarmament proposal is just like complain- 
ing because the man who grows your food, let us 
say, out on the farm, isn’t also the same man who 
builds your house. They are two different things. 

Also, we have not said that we refused to have 
any connection with the Security Council. I re- 
member what I did say. I said that I might be 
forgiven the hope that this matter would not get 
bogged down in the veto. I did say that. And 
I still do hope that. Frankly, I take no joy in the 
veto. If the Soviet Representative gets any de- 
light out of the veto, he is entitled to it. He has 
it heaped up and overflowing. He has used it 60 
times. We have never used it at all. It is the 
veto that has atrophied and paralyzed the legal 
power of this organization. It hasn’t destroyed 
the organization because the organization has be- 
come an extremely powerful engine for affecting 
world public opinion. So the organization is very 
important. It is certainly the Soviet veto that 
has paralyzed the legal power of it. To say that 
the veto is the motor of the Security Council—I 
don’t understand Russian, but that’s the transla- 
tion I got over these earphones—that the veto was 
the motor, if you please—if that is the motor, then 
the motor is stalled. 

Let me repeat what we said at the beginning. 
We want to do this thing—do it and not get bogged 
down in vetoes, not get entangled up in parlia- 
mentary devices. A great deal of the speech 
that we have just heard was, I think, what the 
French call “la poudre aux yeux”—a magnificent 
display of forensic fireworks but very little sub- 
stance to them, which I think »% shall be able to 
show after we have examined ..e speech in detail 
and responded to it throughout. 

The Soviet Representative’s remarks about al- 
leged changes in our proposal are particularly re- 
markable when you consider that his Government 
has had 10 long months in which to accept the 
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original wording. Today he is criticizing the new 
wording because it is not old. When it is old, I 
suppose he would be criticizing it because it wasn’t 
new. Really, this would be amusing if it were 
not tragic to hear this very evident plan to delay 
and delay and delay. 

What does the Soviet Union want? What will 
the Soviet Union accept? What will your Gov- 
ernment give that will come anywhere near match- 
ing what we have offered? I think those are fair 
questions. 

I am glad, Mr. Chairman, that the Soviet Rep- 
resentative said that he was warmly supporting 
the development of peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy. I hope this means that he isn’t merely sup- 
porting their development inside of the Soviet 
Union. I hope this means that he will vote for 
the pending resolution and make the benefits of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy available to the 
whole world. | 


STATEMENT BY C. D. JACKSON 
U.S. delegation press release 2022 dated November 15 


I greatly appreciate the honor of being able to 
address this important Committee on this impor- 
tant subject. 

I also appreciate the generosity of the Chief of 
the United States delegation, Ambassador Lodge, 
for asking me to participate in this historic debate. 

Needless to say, I am not a scientist; I am not 
even an expert in atomic matters. I am just an 
American who was privileged during 1953 and 
1954 to work with the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission on the evolu- 
tion of United States thinking on the subject of 
“Atoms for Peace.” 

Therefore, I would like to address myself today 
to the particular point in Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech 
of last Friday [November 12] which I feel is with- 
in my terms of reference. That is the point in 
which he assumes he knows what has gone on in the 
minds of the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, and the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission on the subject of 
“Atoms for Peace.” 

Last Monday [November 8] Mr. Vyshinsky 
asked—“Can you tell us why it is that the present 
United States proposal for the organization of 
international cooperation in developing peaceful 
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uses of atomic energy narrows down the volume, 
scope, and form of such cooperation as compared 
to previous proposals, and especially in relation 
to the technical and economic assistance to he 
offered underdeveloped countries?” 

On the basis of my special knowledge of this 
area, I can say that the objectives of the United 
States today, November 15, are the same as they 
were on November 5, 1954, when Ambassador 
Lodge spoke before this Committee; are the same 
as on September 23, 1954, when Secretary of State 
Dulles spoke before the General Assembly; are 
the same as on March 19, 1954, when Secretary 
Dulles delivered a memorandum to the Soviet Am- 
bassador in Washington; and are the same as on 
December 8, 1953, when President Eisenhower 
addressed the Eighth General Assembly. 

But to leave the argument at that would simply 
be pitting my word against Mr. Vyshinsky’s, and 
that is not the basis on which the argument should 
be left. 

So let us take it out of the area of say-so and 
put it in the area of simple arithmetic. 

The first item, the first figure, in the column is 
what President Eisenhower said last December 
8, and I crave your indulgence for a fairly long 
quotation, because I know that it is important 
that the President’s carefully thought-through 
statement should be presented in full context. I 
quote— 


I therefore make the following proposals: 

The Governments principally involved, to the extent 
permitted by elementary prudence, to begin now and cor 
tinue to make joint contributions from their stockpile 
of normal uranium and fissionable materials to an Inter 
national Atomic Energy Agency. We would expect that 
such an agency would be set up under the aegis of the 
United Nations. ... 

Undoubtedly initial and early contributions to this plat 
would be small in quantity. However, the proposal has 
the great virtue that it can be undertaken without the 
irritations and mutual suspicions incident to any attempt 
to set up a completely acceptable system of world-wide 
inspection and control. 

The Atomic Energy Agency could be made responsible 
for the impounding, storage, and protection of the cor 
tributed fissionable and other materials. The ingenuily 
of our scientists will provide special safe conditions undet 
which such a bank of fissionable material can be made 
essentially immune to surprise seizure. 

The more important responsibility of this Atomic Bnerg 
Agency would be to devise methods whereby this fissio® 
able material would be allocated to serve the peaceful 
pursuits of mankind. Experts would be mobilized # 
apply atomic energy to the needs of agriculture, medicine, 
and other peaceful activities. A special purpose 
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pe to provide abundant electrical energy in the power- 
starved areas of the world. Thus the contributing powers 
would be dedicating some of their strength to serve the 
needs rather than the fears of mankind. 

The United States would be more than willing—it would 
be proud to take up with others “principally involved” 
the development of plans whereby such peaceful use of 
atomic energy would be expedited. 

Of those “principally involved” the Soviet Union must, 
of course, be one. 

I would be prepared to submit to the Congress of the 
United States, and with every expectation of approval, 
any such plan that would: 

First—encourage world-wide investigation into the most 
effective peacetime uses of fissionable material, and with 
the certainty that they had all the material needed for 
the conduct of all experiments that were appropriate; 

Second—begin to diminish the potential destructive 
power of the world’s atomic stockpiles ; 

Third—allow all peoples of all nations to see that, in 
this enlightened age, the great powers of the earth, both 
of the East and of the West, are interested in human 
aspirations first, rather than in building up the armaments 
of war; 

Fourth—open up a new channel for peaceful discussion, 
and initiate at least a new approach to the many difficult 
problems that must be solved in both private and public 
conversations, if the world is to shake off the inertia 
imposed by fear, and is to make positive progress toward 
peace. 


Atomic Energy Act Amended 


The second figure in the column was inscribed 
on August 30, 1954, when at the request of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the Congress of the United 
States amended the Atomic Energy Act in order 
to permit the United States to share this priceless 
boon in accordance with the President’s proposal. 

Then I would like to add the next figure to the 
column—from the speech by Secretary of State 
Dulles before the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on September 23, 1954. And I quote— 


The United States remains ready to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union. But we shall no longer suspend our efforts 
to establish an international atomic agency. 

The United States is determined that President Hisen- 
hower’s proposal shall not languish until it dies. It will 
be nurtured and developed. We shall press on in close 
partnership with those nations which, inspired by the 
ideals of the United Nations Charter, can make this great 
hew force a tool of the humanitarian and of the states- 
Pre and not merely a fearsome addition to the arsenal 
of war. 

The United States is proposing an agenda item which 
Will enable us to report on our efforts to explore and 
develop the vast possibilities for the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. These efforts have been and will be 
directed primarily toward the following ends: 
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(1) The creation of an international agency, whose 
initial membership will include nations from all regions 
of the world. It is hoped that such an agency will start 
its work as early as next year. 

(2) The calling of an international scientific confer- 
ence to consider this whole vast subject, to meet in the 
spring of 1955, under the auspices of the United Nations. 

(3) The opening early next year, in the United States, 
of a reactor training school where students from abroad 
may learn the working principles of atomie energy with 
specific regard to its peacetime uses. 

(4) The ir:vitation to a substantial number of medical 
and surgical experts from abroad to participate in the 
work of our cancer hospitals—in which atomic energy 
techniques are among the most hopeful approaches to 
controlling this menace to mankind. 


I would like to make perfectly clear that our planning 
excludes no nation from participation in this great ven- 
ture. As our proposals take shape, all nations interested 
in participating, and willing to take on the responsibilities 
of membership, will be welcome to join with us in the 
planning and execution of this program. 


I would now like to add another figure to the 
column—namely, Ambassador Lodge’s speech be- 
fore this Committee on November 5, 1954, in which 
Ambassador Lodge added to what had been said 
yy the President and by the Secretary of State 
the following very specific contributions by the 
United States: 


1. The establishment, early in 1955, of a reactor 
training school, to instruct between 30 and 50 
scientists and engineers from overseas in the 
theory of atomic power and the application 
of that theory for the production of electrical 
power. 

2. The establishment, in 1955, under the aus- 
pices of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, of courses in industrial medi- 
cine, industrial hygiene, radiological physics, 
and the theory and use of radiation instru- 
ments. 

3. Opening our atomic biology and medical 
centers in 1955 to foreign students for courses 
in these subjects. 

4. Inviting cancer specialists from all over the 
world to visit, inspect, study, confer, and ad- 
vise on the application of atomic energy to 
the cure of cancer. 

5. The establishment in 1955 of special courses 
for foreign students, under the sponsorship 
of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, in the vast field of radioisotope 
tracer techniques in industry, agriculture, 
and medicine. 





6. Offering complete cumulative atomic librar- 
ies to requesting nations. 

7. Endorsing and supporting in 1955 an inter- 
national scientific conference on atomic en- 
ergy, to study and ascertain the fields, areas, 
and nations where this boon can be of earliest 
value. 

. The reiteration of the desire of the United 
States for the creation of an international 
atomic energy agency under the aegis of the 
United Nations. 

If a line is drawn under this column of figures 
and the total added, how can any United Nations 
representative of good will state that the present 
United States proposal narrows down the volume, 
scope, and form of the United States proposal? 
Is it not superabundantly clear that each one of 
these events, far from narrowing the scope of the 
original proposal, added to and elaborated upon 
its predecessor ? 


Change of Method Adopted 


There has been a change in the proposal—but 
a change of method, not of scope—a change de- 
liberately adopted by the United States and its 
associates in order to speed up the implementation 
of the proposal after 10 months of silence from 
the Soviet Union. 

The change is very simple. 

The President’s plan, presented last December, 
called for a United Nations agency which would 
have the responsibility for the physical custody 
and the protection of an international pool of fis- 
sionable material. And in this connection I would 
recall one important sentence spoken by President 
Eisenhower—“Of those ‘principally involved’, the 
Soviet Union must, of course, be one.” During 
the past 10 months, the Soviet Union—however 
“warm” its “approval” of the President’s pro- 
posal—proved itself unwilling to be the very im- 
portant “one.” 

Therefore, the United States, consulting with 
the other nations willing and eager to participate, 
realized that the bricks, and steel, and concrete, 
and real estate, and scientists, and technicians, and 
instruments, and workers, and guards required to 
set up and maintain the physical custody of the 
fissionable material would not only entail a great 
delay in getting the plan into operation but would 
also be needlessly expensive to the United Nations. 
These producing and processing nations do not 
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feel they need this complicated and expensive mg. 
chinery, and they can move faster without it. 

So instead, the international agency is now pr 
posed as a clearinghouse to receive, study, and 
supervise the exchange between those who want 
and those who want to give. 

I cannot conceive how this subtracts anything 
from the grand total enumerated earlier. Acty 
ally it adds to the column in terms of time and 
economy. 

I was greatly interested last Friday to hear Mr, 
Vyshinsky detail for us the contributions of Rup 
sian scientists to the discovery and development 
of atomic power. We would not only be the last 
to deny the tremendous international scientific 
contributions in this field, but also I thought that 
we had made this point extremely clear. 

However, in his dissertation, Mr. Vyshinsky 
failed to mention a Russian scientist for whom 
the United States not only has a profound scien 
tific respect, but also a scientist whose theories Mr, 
Vyshinsky has very skillfully proved time ani 
time again. I refer to the great Dr. Pavlov—th 
man who gave us the conditioned reflex, and 
proved it with a dog, a bell, and a bow] of food 
By the time Dr. Pavlov had perfected his exper: 
ment, the bell rang, the dog drooled saliva, but 
there was no food. 

In a very interesting way, Mr. Vyshinsky & 
peats that famous experiment. He rings his om 
torical bell—he raises all his pre-arranged doubis 
about the United States having “narrowed” it 
proposal—but there is no Soviet contribution 
“Atoms for Peace.” 

As for my Government, I would ask you to cor 
sider the simple arithmetic of what the Unitel 
States is prepared to offer to the world. 


STATEMENT BYJZAMBASSADOR LODGE 
U.S. delegation press release 2023 dated November 15 
During last week’s valuable debate, some ques 
tions occurred. The first, I believe, was raise 
both by the Representative of the Soviet Unim 
and the Representative of China. It asked 
whether the pending proposal was narrower thal 
that of the President’s of last December 8. Tis 
has been dealt with by my colleague Mr. Jacksa 
Next, the Soviet Representative made an it 
teresting statement concerning the past and preé 
ent role of the Soviet Union in connection 
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nuclear physics. His survey of the developments 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy in the Soviet 
Union seemed to stress Russian accomplishments 
prior to World War I. But it did point to the 
successful development of an electric power plant 
with a capacity of 5,000 kilowatts. We congratu- 
late the Soviet Union on this achievement, 
although it is a long way from the building of a 
5,000-kilowatt pilot plant to the achievement of 
abundant electrical power through the use of 





MiB atomic fuel. 

Rus The status of Soviet atomic-power technology 
- was described with commendable modesty in an 
@ 


article in the Soviet magazine Communist in April 
of this year, by A. Nesmeyanov, who said that 
Soviet scientists must strive “to make atomic 
energy available for extensive utilization in in- 


insky dustry and in transport.” Then the article con- 
whom § tinues: “The advancement of atomic energy into 
oF | wide peaceful practice is undoubtedly a matter of 
8 


a complete epoch.” 

Without going into the question of how long 
a “complete epoch” is, it can be set down that one 
of the ways to speed up the epoch of atomic in- 
dustrial power is to broaden the exchange of 
information. We therefore express the hope that 
the Soviet Union will make public as soon as pos- 
sible the design for its 5,000-kilowatt atomic power 
plant. We in the United States have published 
our designs for various power reactors, copies of 


S OM 
loubs @ Which the Soviet Union surely already possesses. 
If the Soviet Union will put out similar publica- 


tions, as I think General Romulo [of the Philip- 
pines] suggested, they will certainly interest us all 
and will facilitate international cooperation. 

The Soviet Representative spoke also of other 
kinds of atomic progress, notably in the produc- 
tion and use of radioisotopes. It would be inter- 
esting to learn what the Soviet program is for 
exportation of these isotopes for the benefit of 
other countries. 


, ques As to membership in the agency, we still believe 
raised § that the door should be left open so that all states 
Union § ‘22 assume the responsibilities and secure the bene- 


fits of participation. Now we are accused by the 
Soviet Representative of seeking special privilege 
and engaging in exploitation. Let me say that 
the only “special privilege” we claim is the “privi- 
lege” of helping as many countries as we can in 
this field, and the only “exploitation” we have in 
mind is the “exploitation” of atomic energy for 
peace, 
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Agency’s Relationship to U.N. 


As to the agency’s relationship to the United 
Nations, we have not changed our view that the 
agency should be under the aegis of the United 
Nations. As we have indicated in the joint resolu- 
tion, we contemplate that an appropriate relation- 
ship with the United Nations will be worked out 
once the agency is established. As I said in my 
opening statement, it would not be practical to 
spell out the possible relationships at this time 
until we know better just exactly what the agency 
will look like when it comes into being. We agree 
with the Soviet Representative that the resolution 
to be passed by this Committee should not pre- 
judge the nature of the relationship between the 
agency and the United Nations. We have not done 
so in our draft resolution. We agree with him 
that this is a matter which must be negotiated both 
among the states which will be forming the agency 
and between the agency, once it is established, and 
the United Nations. I shall deal later with the 
problem of the relationship of the agency to the 
Security Council and the General Assembly. 

Let us remember that here are eight nations 
who are intending to give up fissionable or raw 
materials which are exceedingly valuable both for 
the peacetime development of these nations and 
for their security. Every member of the legisla- 
tive bodies of these countries, whether he sit in 
the Belgian Parliament or in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment or in the French Assembly or in the Portu- 
guese Government or in the Legislature of the 
Union of South Africa or in the House of Com- 
mons in London or in the United States Congress 
in Washington—every member of these bodies 
would be faithless to his trust if he did not scruti- 
nize closely the treaty which will come before him. 
Many of you in this room have been members of 
legislative bodies. These are concerns which we 
understand and respect. 

Also, the offer which we are making today is 
made possible by the amendments to the Atomic 
Energy Act which was enacted at the last session 
of Congress. This law broadens what we can do 
now over what we could have done last year. It 
was at their last session, for example, that Con- 
gress authorized us to share information and ma- 
terials. Obviously, as a practical matter we must 
stay within the law. 

I said on November 5 that the International 
Atomic Energy Agency would act as a clearing- 
house for requests for allocations of fissionable 






































materials to projects approved by the agency. The 
Soviet Representative interpreted my remarks as 
follows: “If plans or projects for the use of atomic 
materials to be cleared through the international 
agency from one state to another in accordance 
with agreement are made contingent on approval 
by the international agency, then that means that 
the international agency will have the right to 
approve or not approve the plans of states con- 
cerned in the use of fissionable materials for peace- 
ful ends.” That is not a correct interpretation of 
our proposal, The agency would concern itself 
only with fissionable materials specifically ear- 
marked for agency projects by the contributing 
states. It would have no control over the use of 
any other fissionable material. Any contributing 
state would remain free to transfer fissionable ma- 
terials to another state without securing the con- 
sent of the agency. 

There are’other problems. Many states, for 
example, will have interests in this organization 
and sometimes these interests will need to be har- 
monized. It will be difficult to negotiate and se- 
cure agreement upon even a simple organization. 
The more complicated the organization and the 
more intricate the negotiations, the longer will be 
the delay in spreading the benefits of atomic en- 
ergy. The more we attempt here to fasten a fixed 
course onto these negotiations, the greater the dan- 
ger that we shall create unnecessary and even 
insuperable obstacles in the way of rapid progress. 
We think that the best way, if not the only way, 
for us to render a service to the world in this 
field is to begin by simplifying the organization, 
by simplifying the negotiations, by concentrating 
on what is feasible—what is doable—by getting 
down to work with the least possible delay. 

The Soviet Representative renewed his attempt 
to chain any progress in international cooperation 
in developing peaceful uses of the atom to concur- 
rent progress in connection with a disarmament 
program, although he no longer insisted that other 
states must first agree on an unsafeguarded paper 
prohibition of the use of atomic weapons before 
his Government would join the negotiations in the 
field of peaceful uses. 

President Eisenhower, last December, made it 
clear that, while his proposal was not a disarma- 
ment proposal, he recognized that agreement on it 
might bring peace nearer and thus bring disarma- 
ment nearer, because, of course, disarmament and 
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peace were not one and the same thing. The Prog. 
dent hoped that his proposal would “open up, 
new channel for peaceful discussion, and initia 
at least a new approach to the many difficult prob 
lems that must be solved in both private and publi 
conversations, if the world is to shake off th 
inertia imposed by fear, and is to make positiy 
progress toward peace.” 

This Committee does not need to be reminde 
of the importance of disarmament or of the vag 
physical and mental burdens it would lift. Sti 
less do we need to be reminded, after 8 years’ & 
bate, how difficult it is to disarm when mutul 
trust is lacking. 

Disarmament is one element in the building of 
peace. At least one other element is a new worl 
outlook which may get us into the habit of work. 
ing together and thus, eventually, in trusting each 
other. We think that this Atoms for Peace pm 
posal will lead the world away from war becaup 
it is a new prism through which we can look# 
the problems of the world. It is a new places 
which to begin. 

We must therefore not bog down one propos 
by tying it onto another. There already exis 
a separate framework for disarmament. We her 
propose a framework for the parallel discussion 
of the peaceful uses of the atom. We anticipal 
that genuine progress in either discussion wil 
eventually facilitate progress in the other. We 
agree with the Representative of the Soviet Unia 
when he says that the proposals of the March 
memorandum * do not, in themselves, result in th 
reduction of the potential force of atomic weapos 
We agree with him on that. Neither do thy 
increase it. But they would certainly resulta 
economic and social benefits to many areas of tht 
world. And we, in our partnership with the othe 
negotiating powers, are determined that progres 
in making the atom available for peace shall a 
be further delayed. 

The Soviet- Representative contended that th 
exploitation of atomic energy for peaceful wu 
inevitably implies an increase in the supply # 
fissionable weapon-grade materials; that the no 
dangerous materials diverted to peaceful wu 
could become dangerous; and that industrial 
actors would produce radioactive effluents or by 
products which could be used for military PY 
poses. He thereby implied that the agreement fo 


* Ibid., Oct. 4, 1954, p. 480. 
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peaceful uses of atomic energy must include an 
agreement to eliminate atomic weapons. The dis- 
tinguished Representative of Sweden ‘also alluded 
to this problem. We believe, however, that it is 
not necessary to solve the entire problem of inter- 
national control of atomic energy and the elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons before we can have peaceful 
projects utilizing atomic fission consistent with 
international security. 

Let me reaffirm the belief of the United States, 
as stated in the published correspondence with the 
Soviet Union contained in Document A/2738, that 
ways can be devised consistent with international 
security for developing the peaceful uses of the 
atom and for safeguarding against the diversion 
of materials to warlike purposes. For one thing, 
there are forms of peaceful utilization in which 
no question of weapon-grade material arises at 


cep s® all. In the activities proposed for the immediate 
ecallt § future as described in my speech before this As- 
“a “§ sembly on November 5, for example, weapon-grade 
Ace at 


materials would not be involved in any way. 

The problem of radioactive by-products sug- 
gested by the Soviet Representative can also be 
dealt with. 


Interlocking Safeguards 


on wa As for insuring against diversion of materials 
r, Wee {om power-producing reactors, this problem is 
+ Unine Part of the general question of the various inter- 
arch i) locking safeguards which are necessary to see to 


tintk® it that fissionable materials provided for or pro- 
eapos | duced in connection with peaceful uses of atomic 
jo thy energy are utilized only for such purposes and 


are not diverted to improper uses. This is one 
problem which must be considered in the course 
of negotiations to establish the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, and the various powers 
negotiating, particularly those actually producing 
fissionable materials, will obviously make clear 


that t§ their views on this matter. It is theoretically 
ful u#§ possible, as the Soviet Representative suggested, 
pply (— to build power reactors that will increase the 
the not supply of fissionable weapon-grade materials, but 
ful W*§ itis not inevitable. We believe that, as power- 
trial§ producing reactors are designed and built in the 
sor future, the ingenuity of the scientists and states- 
wry PUR men will find ways of assuring that materials are 
ment {*§ not diverted to warlike industries. 





‘Rickard Sandler. 
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Remember that the spread of nuclear materials 
through the work of the international agency, for 
the purpose of establishing atomic power plants, 
would not in any degree complicate the problem 
of insuring the utilization of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only. That problem already 
exists as a part of the disarmament question, and 
the great powers have been discussing it for years. 
The international control organ, when established, 
could function perfectly well in collaboration with 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. But, 
in the meantime, we want to get on with the busi- 
ness of helping to bring atomic energy to the 
service of mankind. Nothing we do to this end 
need complicate the problem of disarmament 
control. 

The Soviet Representative has also sought to 
link disarmament and the peaceful uses of the 
atom by insisting upon the paramount role of the 
Security Council in this field. The Security Coun- 
cil, under the charter, has primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. The General Assembly likewise has re- 
sponsibilities in this field. If a situation arises 
in connection with the peaceful uses of the atom 
in any country or group of countries which en- 
dangers international peace and security, it would 
be a matter of concern both to the Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly and would doubtless 
be dealt with by the United Nations as are other 
situations of this nature. Thus, it is possible and 
indeed probable that in the interests of interna- 
tional security there will be some relationship be- 
tween the agency and the Security Council, the 
General Assembly, and the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 

But the Soviet Representative harked back to 
the General Assembly resolution of February 14, 
1946, creating the original United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, a body which no longer ex- 
ists. This was the commission which was to make 
specific proposals for the control of atomic energy 
to the extent necessary to insure its use only for 
peaceful purposes. Since the primary objective 
of this commission was to deal with atomic dis- 
armament, the commission, of course, was to report 
and make recommendations to the Security Coun- 
cil and to the General Assembly. The Soviet 
Representative now seems to suggest that the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, whose func- 
tions will be wholly different, should be saddled 

























































with the same requirement—and thus be made sub- 
ject to the veto. 

The truth is that the purpose which this defunct 
commission was designed to achieve has, by a 
recent resolution (and many other previous ones), 
been referred to the Disarmament Commission, 
which is the body to which the United Nations 
now looks for action on disarmament. 

Questions have been asked by certain other mem- 
bers as to the nature of the participation of under- 
developed countries in the agency. I believe this 
was referred to in the speech by the Representative 
of Pakistan.*° The memorandum handed to the 
Soviet Ambassador by the Secretary of State on 
March 19 contained a provision that the highest 
executive authority in the agency should be 
exercised by a board of governors of limited mem- 
bership representing governments. The memo- 
randum went on to suggest that in determining 
the composition of the board of governors it might 
be desirable “to take account of geographic dis- 
tribution and membership by prospective bene- 
ficiaries.” In other words—and I stress this 
point—our plans contemplate representation on 
the agency’s board of governors of the underde- 
veloped countries which will also be participating 
in the agency. 

Another question relates to the participation in 
the agency of states other than those which are 
conducting the negotiations for its organization. 
The Secretary of State, in his opening address to 
this Assembly on September 23, made the United 
States position on this entirely clear. For exam- 
ple, he said : 

I would like to make perfectly clear that our planning 
excludes no nation from participation in this great ven- 
ture. As our proposals take shape, all nations interested 
in participating, and willing to take on the responsibilities 
of membership, will be welcome to join with us in the plan- 
ning and execution of this program. 

That continues to be the United States position. 

We have never contemplated a closed organiza- 
tion of contributing states. Nor have we contem- 
plated confronting other governments with a fait 
accompli in the creation of this agency. As we 
have indicated in the seven-power resolution, we 
have undertaken to inform the members of the 
United Nations as progress is achieved in the es- 
tablishment of the agency. Moreover, I can give 
a further assurance in this regard. The govern- 


*Mohammad Mir Khan. 
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ments engaged in the current negotiations intend 
to consult those governments which indicate a 
interest in participating in the agency before th 
agreement establishing the agency is submitted 
for ratification. Views expressed by the gover. 
ments so consulted will, of course, be seriously 
taken into account. 

This, then, is our program. We want above al] 
to find the quickest way to create this agency, 
That is what the seven-power resolution is de 
signed to promote. We are pressing on with om 
negotiations on an urgent basis and ask nothing 
more than the cooperation and good will of othe 
governments so that by the next session of the 
General Assembly we shall be able to discuss a¢ 
complishments and concrete results of intern 
tional cooperation in putting the discoveries of 
atomic science at the service of man. 


U.S. Offer of Fissionable Material 


Now, Mr. Chairman, just as I began this pr 
pared statement which I have just concluded, I 
received a message from Washington, the sub 
stance of which I now lay before you. I hopeit 
will once and for all remove from the minds of 
all any confusion as to how specific the Unitel 
States Atoms for Peace proposal is, whether or ne 
the scope of our proposal has been narrowed 
Here is the message. 

I have just been authorized by the President of 
the United States to state to you that the Atomit 
Energy Commission has allocated 100 kilograms 
of fissionable material to serve as fuel in the & 
perimental atomic reactors to which the Secretary 
of State and I have previously referred and whith 
are to be situated in various places abroad. This 
amount of fissionable material is enough to att 
vate a considerable number of these reactos 
throughout the world. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Governing Body of International Labor Office 


The Department of State announced on Novell 
ber 10 (press release 635) that the United State 
would be represented at the 127th session of the 
Governing Body of the International Labor OF 
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fice, opening at Rome, Italy, on November 16, by 
the following delegation : 


U.S. Government representative 

J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of Labor, Depart- 
ment of Labor 

U.S. Government substitute representative 

Arnold Zempel, Executive Director, Office of Interna- 
tional Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

U.S. Government adviser 


Otis BE. Milliken, Officer in Charge of Social Affairs, Office 
of International Economic and Social Affairs, De- 
partment of State 


The Governing Body, which meets three or four 
times a year, is responsible for the general super- 
vision of the International Labor Organization 
(Ixo). It also selects items for the agenda of the 
International Labor Conference, considers pro- 
posals relating to the Organization’s budget, and 
determines the time, place, and agenda of Ino com- 
mittee meetings and regional conferences. 

At its 127th session, the Governing Body will 
review the reports of its committees; receive the 
report of the Director General; determine the 
date, place, and agenda of the 39th (1956) session 
of the International Labor Conference; and dis- 
cuss other related matters. 


General Conference of UNESCO 


The Department of State announced on Novem- 
ber 11 (press release 639) the membership of the 
US. delegation to the eighth session of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(Unesco) at Montevideo, Uruguay, from Novem- 
ber 12 to December 11. Delegates from the 72 
member states of this specialized agency of the 
United Nations will attend the General Confer- 
ence, where decisions will be made on Unezsco’s 
biennial program and budget for 1955-56. 

The U.S. delegation consists of the following: 


Acting U.S. representatives 

Albert F. Nufer, Chairman, American Ambassador to 
Argentina 

Samuel M. Brownell, Vice Chairman, U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

Elizabeth E. Heffelfinger, member, U.S. National Com- 
mission for UNesco, Wayzata, Minn. 

Athelstan F. Spilhaus, Dean, Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Congressional adviser 
Hugh Scott, U.S. House of Representatives 
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Principal adviser 
Walter M. Kotschnig, Director, Office of International 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of State 


Advisers 

Robert C. Angell, Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

John D. Connors, Director, Department of Education, 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Ralph W. Hardy, Vice President, National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters, Washington, D. C. 

Henry R. Hope, Chairman, Fine Arts Department, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

David E. Kaufman, Attorney at Law, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carol C. Laise, Department of State 

Guy A. Lee, Department of State 

Max McCullough, Executive Secretary, U.S. National 
Commission for UNgsco; Director, UNresco Relations 
Staff, Department of State 

Charles R. Norberg, Attorney at Law, Washington, D.C. 

David Persinger, Department of State 

James Simsarian, Department of State 

Francis B. Stevens, Department of State 

Edward G. Trueblood, Counselor, American Bmbassy, 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

Hoyt N. Ware, American Embassy, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina 


One of the major questions to come before the 
General Conference will be a proposal to remodel 
Unesco’s extensive programs in the fields of edu- 
cation, natural and social sciences, the arts, human- 
ities, and mass communication by channeling these 
activities into a limited number of special proj- 
ects. The draft program submitted by the Direc- 
tor General and the Executive Board of Unzsco 
contemplates a reduction of the number of projects 
to be undertaken in the next 2 years, with a major- 
ity of these geared to specific short-term projects 
in the fields of fundamental education, compulsory 
education, public libraries, reading material for 
new literates, and research on the arid zones. 


Meeting of Ministers of Finance or Economy, 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council 


The Department of State announced on No- 
vember 18 (press release 657) that Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey had been 
designated U.S. delegate and chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the Meeting of Ministers of Finance 
or Economy, convened as the Fourth Extraordi- 
nary Meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, opening at Quitandinha, 
Brazil, on November 22. 

International trade, economic development, 
transportation, and organizational problems will 
be among the matters discussed at the meeting. 
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Others in the U.S. delegation are as follows: 
Alternate delegates 


Herbert Hoover, Jr., Under Secretary of State, Vice 


Chairman 
Henry F.. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, Coordinator 


Special congressional advisers 


Alexander Wiley, Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, U.S. Senate 

Homer E. Capehart, Chairman, Committee on Banking 
and Currency, U.S. Senate 

George A. Smathers, Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs, U.S. Senate 


Senior advisers 


Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs 

Clarence C. Brooks, Foreign Service Officer (Retired) 

Glen E. Edgerton, President and Chairman of the Board, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 

James 8. Kemper, U.S. Ambassador to Brazil 

Andrew N. Overby, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 

Samuel C. Waugh, Assistant Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs 


Advisers 


Hawthorne Arey, Assistant Director and Vice President, 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 

Willis Armstrong, Acting Director, Office of International 
Materials Policy, Department of State 

Rollin S. Atwood, Director, Office of South American Af- 
fairs, Department of State 

Henry W. Balgooyen, New York, N.Y. 

Edward G. Cale, Director, Office of Regional American 
Affairs, Department of State, Deputy Coordinator 

David L. Campa, Office of Regional American Affairs, De- 
partment of State 

James C. Corliss, Office of Regional American Affairs, 
Department of State 

John 8. deBeers, Chief, Latin American Division, Office 
of International Finance, Department of the 
Treasury 

Graves B. Erskine, General, USMC, Retired, Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense 

Dennis A. Fitzgerald, Deputy Director for Operations, 
Foreign Operations Administration 

Isaiah Frank, Deputy Director, Office of Economic De- 
fense and Trade Policy, Department of State 

Lloyd A. Haskins, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 

Gabriel Hauge, Administrative Assistant to the President 

Franklin P. Holcomb, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, 
Department of State 

William Lodwick, Administrator, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, Department of Agriculture 

Gerald C. Mann, Dallas, Tex. 

Lewis C. Mattison, Deputy Assistant Director for Amer- 

ican Republics, U.S. Information Agency 





Teodoro Moscoso, Administrator, Puerto Rican Econom 
Development Administration, Commonwealth 
Puerto Rico 

Richard P. Momsen, American Chamber of Commere, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazii 

Charles P. Nolan, Office of Regional American Affairs, 
Department of State 

Walter C. Sauer, Chief, International Tax Staff, Depar,. 
ment of the Treasury 

George H. Willis, Director, Office of International Finan, 
Department of the Treasury 

George Wythe, Director, American Republics Divisign, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Com 
merce 


















Current Treaty Actions 





MULTILATERAL 







Postal Matters 
Universal postal convention, with final protocol, anner, 
regulations of execution, provisions regarding airmail 
and final protocol thereto. Signe at Brussels July ij, 
1952. Entered into force July 1, 1953. TIAS 2800, 
Ratification deposited: Bulgaria, October 2, 1954; Mer 
ico, October 4, 1954. 










Trade and Commerce 

International convention to facilitate the importation of 
commercial samples and advertising material. Datedat 
Geneva November 7, 1952." 
Accession deposited: Norway, November 2, 1954. 









BILATERAL 






Egypt 

Agreement relating to development assistance. Effecte 
by exchange of notes at Cairo November 6, 1954. Ep 
tered into force November 6, 1954. 


El Salvador 
Agreement for a cooperative program of productivity, pit 
suant to general agreement for technical cooperation ¢ 
April 4, 1952 (TIAS 2527). Signed at San Salvador 
August 31, 1954. 
Entered into force: October 27, 1954 (the date notifier 
tion was given the United States of publication of th 
agreement in the Diario Oficial of El Salvador). 














Korea 
Mutual Defense Treaty. Signed at Washington October! 
1953. Senate advice and consent, with understandim, 
given January 26, 1954. Ratified by the President Fe 
ruary 5, 1954. 
Entered into force: November 17, 1954 (date of exchang 
of ratifications). 












* Not in force. 
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Bipartisanship in Foreign Policy (Dulles) 
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(Hoover) 
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The Defense of Asia (Murphy) 
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Atomic Energy. Continuation of Debate on Peaceful Uses 
of Atomic Energy (Lodge, Jackson) 


Canada 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 15-21 


11, and 642 of November 12. 


No. Date Subject 
644 11/15 Murphy: the defense of Asia. 


key. 
646 11/16 Dulles: bipartisanship. 
647 11/16 Dulles: foreign policy review. 


*649 11/16 Visit of Dr. Radhakrishnan. 


651 11/17 Note to U.S.S.R. on B-29. 
652 11/17 U.S.-Korean joint statement. 
653 11/17 Nixon, Mendés-France at airport. 
654 11/18 Economic talks with Cuba. 
*655 11/18 Educational exchange. 


write). 


659 11/19 Payment by Mexico. 

660 11/19 Text of U.S.-Korean minute. 
661 11/20 Hoover: departure for Rio. 
662 11/20 U.S.-French communique. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BuLLerin. 








Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 
sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to November 15 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 631 of 
November 8, 635 of November 10, 639 of November 


645 11/16 Exchange of commodities with Tur- 


648 11/16 Dulles: Soviet conference proposal. 


7650 11/17 Mutual defense treaty with Korea. 


656 11/18 Dulles: Latvian independence day. 
657 11/18 Delegation to Rio Conference (re 


*658 11/19 Program for Chancellor Raab’s visit. 
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De 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles in his report of October 
25, 1954, described the situation on European unity as of the 
beginning of September as follows: “At the beginning of Sep- 
tember, things looked pretty dark. The plan for the European 
Defense Community had collapsed, and it looked as though the 
whole North Atlantic Treaty structure, its whole system, might ’ 
be undermined and even swept away by political indecisions and ; f ‘ 
uncertainties.” Then came the Nine-Power Conference at Lon- , 
don, September 28 to October 3, 1954, and the Conferences at 4 ‘ 
Paris, October 20 to October 28, 1954. \ 


The historic achievement of these Conferences is recorded in 
this 128-page publication, which includes the various agreed 
documents, together with the transcript of the report made by 
Secretary Dulles to President Eisenhower, the Cabinet, and the 
American people on October 25, 1954. 





Please send me———copies of London and Paris Agreements—September- 
October 1954. 
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